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ME OF THE THINGS SEEN AT THE FAIR 
Seeing crops, livestock, and folks at the fair will help you to be a better farmer. 
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GET NEW FARMING IDEAS AT THE FAIR — 
I: THERE was ever a time when Southern farmers needed to study 


the problems of diversified agriculture it would seem to be now. 


The boll weevil and uncertain prices seem to have effectually 
taken the profit out of all-cotton farming. Of course we shall always 
grow cotton in the South. 


It will always be our biggest individual 


cash crop. But sensible farmers are going to hedge by seeking out 
and growing other crops for cash in addition to cotton. 


Thought- 
ful men are much concerned and are now anxiously considering 
various combinations of crops and livestock. 

One of the best places at which to get ideas is at the fairs. Go 
to the community fair and get from your own neighbors their 
opinions as to the prospects for using certain crops as sources of 


extra cash. Go to the county fair and learn what farmers in other 
sections of the county have in mind. 


But above all visit your state or sectional fair. See what 
farmers in other communities are growing and selling. See the ex- 
hibits of the best crops produced from the new varieties. Study 
the exhibits of farm crops, fruits, and vegetables. Take plenty of 
time to study the exhibits of farm machinery. And by all means 
take-advantage of this big opportunity to study types of livestock. 
Keep up with modern agricultural development. 


Seeing what other farmers are doing, and meeting and talking 
with farmers from far and near will send you home with new ideas, 
renewed inspiration, and a great determination to set yourself reso- 
lutely to the task of working out a better balanced system of farm- 
ing. However well you may be doing, there is always room for im- 


provement. ‘Take one or two days off, see the fair, and then make || 
use of what you have learned. 
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More Money from Grain Crops. 


It’s the Crop Yield that Counts—High yield, large 


profits---low yield, loss, 


High Yields go with well fed crops, and low yields 
with hungry crops. 


Fertilizers will produce high yields--yields that pay. 
Each hundred pounds of good fertilizer will in- 
crease the wheat yield 3 to 4 bushels, the oat 
yield 8 to 10 bushels, and other small grain crops 
ee according to experiment station 
results 


How Well-Balanced Fertilizers Do It—Nitrogen 
in the fertilizer provides vigorous plant growth 
and stooling. Phosphoric Reid establishes deep 
roots to feed better and to resist the heave of the 
winter freeze--it fills out the heads and hastens 
maturity. Potash strengthens the straw and pre- 
vents lodging; it promotes starch formation in 
the grain and helps the plant to resist diseases. 
All these elements help increase the yield. 


ORDER YOUR FERTILIZERS AT ONCE 


Write for pamphlets on wheat, 
oats and Winter-cover cropse— 





Soil Improvement Committee ® Kam 


Southern Fertilizer Association he y 
ATLANTA, GA., SHREVEPORT, LA., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. a 
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¢ Smaller Size 
Lower Pricé 
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Here it is—regular Cushman high quality in a 1% H. P. 
engine for the pump, cream separator and other ‘small jobs— 
built. to stand up and run without trouble. Easy to start and 
with lots of pep and | een 







Simple, horizontal, pper-cooled; 234 gallons water sur- 
rounds valves and cylinder head! or inch Space bet end 
nder -_. wall <. hop; Real cinoulatios Ca, Be ny ‘inated of 


ng A 
Fit and fitting as on other Caaeeee engines. Oversize ings. 
fi —it’s safer. Gas tank in base, i 
ywhes ee nk in gasoline sucked by sue- 
Cushman 


Weight Vertical 4 H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. 
= ing all farm ly ay | be attached to moving machines. 
Other sieen, 0 double <jtinben, up to 20 H. P., for heavy duty jobe, 


Srerrere § knows the reliability of Cushman Light Weight Engines. Built in sizes 134, 4, 8, 10, 15 and 20 H. P. 


Cushman oop Som More = Light and Power Plant—%2 vol lies 874, 
electric light and power and engine power. Ask for booklet on light ents. ated 


(CUGHMAN MOTOR WORKS - - 979 No. 21st Street, Lincoln, Nebrask2 
. C. H. Sorenson, District Manager, 200 Lucile Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


FENCE PRICES LOWER 


porestly DUCED PRICES Povw'iry 
ence, Factory to user 
See WePp t+ THE FREIGHT. Write 








SELMAN FENCE 
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the Freight poy Syd you money. 8 Direct 
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from Factory to Farm. Wri 
Gued Oentn a oat and Lawn Fence for free jog aves you money. 
Dept. 64 MUNCIE, INDIANA INTERLOCKING FERCE CO. Bout Morton, t tle 


ture intended that good fruits 

should be a part of the diet and 
has provided many kinds from which 
we may select. : 


Experience has 
determined the va- 
rieties that will 
succeed best in 
practically all soils 
and climates of the 
South and the ex- 
periment station 
of each Southern 
state will gladly 
un NEWMAN supply you with a 

list of the varieties 
of the several kinds and classes of 
fruits that will succeed best in your 
locality. Write to your station now 
and ask for bulletins and any spcial 
information regarding orchard work 
that you may wish. Your request, 
will receive prompt attention and 
the information given will be the most 
reliable obtainable. 


Order nursery stock now if you ex- 
pect to get the kinds you want. Nur- 
sery stock is scarce, and there is a 
shortage of some of the most desir- 
able varieties. Place your orders now 
for future delivery and you may get 
the best. Place your orders late and 
the stocks will have been picked over 
and some varieties exhausted. 


Il, 


The best time to plant trees is 
soon after the first killing frost. If 
the trees are taken from the nursery 
row before growth is checked by 
frost, the wood and buds are immature 
and many of the plants may die and 
others be weakened by wilting before 
they have been delivered and set. 

In the Upper South, late October 
and on to middle December is the best 
time to set the common orchard and 


Fi tere, inten wants an orchard. Na- 





Lower South, from the middle of No- 
vember on through December. In 
sections where a late fall growth fol- 
lows drouth, the nursery trees should 
not be taken up until this late growth 
has been checked by a hard frost. 


a. 


The quality of the tree or vine set 
out has as much bearing upon the har- 
vest as does the quality of livestock 
purchased for production or reproduc- 
tion. While it is true that nursery in- 
spection is required in practically all 
states, every one ordering stock 
should demand a guarantee that the 
goods purchased are true to name 
free of disease and insects, and are o 
desirable shape, size, and age. 

It is a good idea to have a written 
understanding with your nurseryman. 
This may be had by asking that prices 
be quoted on an order submitted. In 
the order specify the.age, height, and 
variety of each kind you wish to or- 
der and keep a copy of your order as 
placed, 

The sizes and ages of the different 
plants should be about as follows: 


vineyard trees and vines; and in the . 


Apple, 1 year old, 4 to u feet 
Blackberries, 1 year. 
Cherrics, 1 to 2 years, 3 to 
Dewberries, 1 year old 
Figs, 1 to 2 years, 2 to 5 feet 
Grapes, 1 year. 
Peaches, June buds, 2 to 3 
Pear, 1 year old, 4 to 6 feet. 
Pecan, 1 year, 3 to 6 feet 
Plum, 1 year old, 3% feet. 
Raspberries, 1 year old. 
Strawberries, only plants of runners made 
last May or June. 


¥; 


No fruit tree or vine more than two 
years old should be planted, and only 
in exceptional or unavoidable cases 
should trees or vinesgof more than 
one year be planted. A tree two years 
old or more is not worth as much as a 
clean, well-grown, one-year-old tree. 
The older trees have as a rule been 
headed too high, they make bulky 
packages when shipped, and often be- 
come badly bruised. The outside buds 
become rubbed off or killed, and it is 
difficult to give such a tree the desir- 
able shape. Thousands of dollars are 
annually thrown away in the purchase 
of two and three-year-old apple and 
peach trees. Less money would buy 
better one-year-old trees. 


6 teet 


iect. 


Two year and three year old apple, 
peach, and other nursery trees are left- 
overs—they were too sorry and small to 
sell when one year old, and like the 
razorback pine rooter, must be kept 
two or more years in order’ that they 
may reach merchantable size. 


VI. 


Get the orchard land ready now and 
prepare for each tree or vine that is 
to be set as if it were to be put out at 
once. A large part of the work oi 
digging the holes by hand can be done 
away with and the turning plow and 
subsoiler employed in the place of 
pick and shovel. Plan for each tree 
and vine to be ordered. Make a chart 
of the orchard and set a stake for 
each tree and vine, 


’ VII. 
Distances to set trees vary with the 
kind. The following table will se-ve 


as a guide: 


Apples should be 30 x 30 to 36 x 36 feet. 
ears 25 x 25 to 30 x 30 feet. 

Cherries, figs, and plums, about 20 x 20 feet. 

Peaches, 16 x 16 to 20 x 20 feet. 

Grapes, 8 x 8 to 8 x 10 feet. 

Scuppernongs, 20 x 20 to 40 x 40, or 12 x 2 

confined to trellises, 
Pecans, 40 x 40 to 50 x 50 feet. 
Dewberries and blackberries, 6 x 4 feet. 


Increase Water-holding Capacity of 
Soil 


WATER is thé limiting factor in crop 
production on many thousands of 
farms. The lack of soil moisture to 
produce maximum crops is usually due 
to the low water- holding capacity of 
the soil. The soil is shallow and de- 
void of vegetable matter or humus. 
Deep plowing and the addition of vege- 
table matter will increase the wateér- 
holding capacity of the soil many times, 
and enable it to absorb enough water 
to carry crops through long, dry spells. 
Let us bear these facts in mind. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Garden and Orchard 


You Owe Your Family an Orchard: How to Start 
One 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
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Livestock and Dairy Probiems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














THE PLACE OF LIVESTOCK ON 
SOUTHERN FARMS 


HE relations which_ livestock 
production should bear to the 
other farming operations, or the 


place which livestock should occupy 
in our farming is the most important 
farming problem before the South to- 
day. Immediately following the low 
prices of cotton in 1914, livestock pro- 
duction increased very rapidly nearly 
all over the whole South; but with 
the rising prices for cotton, livestock 
production and the interest in live- 


stock greatly decreased in 1919 and 

1920. 

Revolution in American Farming in 
South 


PERHAPS no such revolution in 
cropping ever occurred before in 
American farming as occurred in the 
South in 1921. Certainly the South 
never made any such change in one 
year. Cotton occupied more than one- 
third of all the cultivated land of the 
principal cotton-growing states in 
1920 and has occupied such a promi- 
nent position—from 30,000,000 to 37,- 
000,00 acres—for the past 15 years or 
more. 


But in 1921 the acreage planted to 
cotton was reduced 28.4 per cent from 
that of 1920, according to present esti- 
mates. We can find no such reduction 
in the acreage planted to any princi- 
pal crop in a single year at any other 
time in our history. 

When such a large change is made 
in the cropping system is the oppor- 
tune time fora reorganization of our 
farming, There is now, since we have 
made the large reduction in the acre- 
age planted to cotton, an opportunity 
to put our farming operations on a 
better balanced basis than previously. 
Now, is the time when livestock pro- 
duction should be developed to its 
right position in our farming. 

Livestock production problems are 
largely feed production problems. If 
we hold the cotton acreage down 
around 30,000,000 acres, as we should, 
there is land enough left to produce 
feed for much more livestock. One 
of our serious problems this year 1s 
to find a way to dispose of feed crops 

produced on land which was formerly 

clnated to cotton. Many farms have 
corn and other feeds, but insufficient 
livestock to consume them. 
* We should not go back to our 
former acreage in cotton and should, 
therefore, increase livestock produc- 
tion as a means of marketing larger 
feed crops. 

What then is the place of livestock 
production on Southern farms? Who 
should raise more livestock and what 
kinds of livestock should be pro- 
duced? 

It goes without saying that any man 
living on his farm, where all farming 
operations are constantly under his 
personal supervision should raise, or 
at least can well afford to raise the 
livestock and livestock products re- 
quired for farm consumption. This 
may include the work stock to keep 
up the power needed on the farm, the 
dairy cows necessary to supply milk 
and butter, the hogs for pork, a small 
flock of sheep, and poultry. 

But livestock- should form a money 
crop or a source of income on most 
farms. That is, one or more kinds 
of livestock are required in larger 
numbers than simply to supply farm 
demands, in order to consume the leg- 
umes and other feed crops which it is 
necessary to produce in order to main- 
tain and build up soil fertility. ._ 

In other words, if we are to main- 
tain a safe and sane cropping system, 





livestock as a source of farm income 
must have a larger place in our farm- 
ing system. ‘ 


Two Kinds of Livestock Production 


HERE are two kinds of livestock 

production: First, the breeding of 
purebred animals to be sold for breed- 
ing purposes, and second, the growing 
of livestock for meat, milk and butter, 
wool, and other purposes, as a source 
of revenue to the farm. 


The first, although of great impor- 
tance, can be quickly dismissed in so 
far as the average general farmer is 
concerned. We need in the South 
more breeders of purebred livestock, 
but it is a special business requiring 
special knowledge, large capital, and 
peculiar qualifications to insure suc- 
cess. Not more than one farmer in 
500 is praperly equipped for this busi- 
ness. Some may be able to go into 
the business and make a success from 
the start and some may be able to 
start in a small way and grow into it, 
but being a highly specialized business 
it is not for the average, general farm- 
er. Those few who have the special 
qualifications required ought to start 
in the business in a small way and 
grow into it as their capacity for 
success develops. Those who have the 
money, fancy the business, and wish 
to make it a source of pleasure may 
also go into this line of business. ‘The 
general farmer needs purebred sires 
and some of them can use a few 
purebred females, but the purebred 
business not for the non-resident 


is 
farmer who wishes to make stock 
raising profitable, nor is it for the 


‘general farmer unless he has a very 


thorough knowledge of breeding and 
feeding, and has that high class of 
salesmanship which is required to dis- 
pose of the stock produced. 


We are not knocking the purebred 
stock breeding business. It is the 
highest type of farming and the South 
needs such breeding establishments in 
much larger numbers; but we wish 
only those who have the special qual- 
ifications required to make a success. 
of it to go into it, so there will be 
fewer failures and less loss. 


Beef Cattle Production 


EW farmers of the South should 

cease the production of their pres- 
ent best money crop, whether it be 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, wheat, corn, 
or truck crops, and make beef cattle 
their chief money crop. They should, 
if they decide to raise cattle for beef, 
only slightly reduce their chief money 
crop, increase their pastures and feed 
crops, and add the production of only 
such beef cattle as they can graze and 
produce the feed to carry the stock 
through the winter or fatten. Beef 
cattle should be an addition to the 
present chief money crop and not 
substituted for it. But beef cattle 
production if done in this way can be, 
and indeed ought to be greatly in- 
creased without greatly reducing the 
present money crop. 


Dairying 


THER is perhaps no line of live- 
stock production which fits so well 
into Southern cropping systems now 
in use and none so well adapted to 
our conditions as dairying. This does 
not mean that all Southern farmers 
should become dairymen, nor does 
it mean that large numbers of South- 
ern farmers should make dairy pro- 
duction their chief business or make 
it displace their present best money 
crops; but it sould be added to many 
farms as a second money crop. It 
may always or ‘for many years re- 
main second in importance to some 
present money crop, but very large 


Southern farmers should 
The numbers should 
be increased so_ that dairying will 
form an important part of the farm- 
ing operations, although still second 
in many cases to some other chief’ or 
best money crop. 


numbers of 
milk more cows. 


Soil fertility must be increased and 
the growing of feeds for dairy cattle 
is one good and economical way of 
building up soil fertility, while still 
furnishing additional revenue to the 
farm. No more dairy cattle should be 
kept than the silage, pasturage, and 
legume hays they will consume can 
be grown on the farm. It may be 
profitable to buy some concentrate 
like cottonseed meal, but the farmer 
who is making dairying a second 
money crop, even though it be of con- 
siderable proportions, cannot afford 
to buy high priced feeds and certainly 
cannot afford to buy hay or other 
roughage. When dairying is added 
as a second money crop there must 


be assured a market for the milk 
or cream. The creamery is the 
necessary means of marketing, ex- 


cept for those who live near a large 
city affording a wholesale market for 
whole milk or cream. Butter making 
adds another highly specialized busi- 
ness and should only be engaged in 
by the farmer making it a special and 
important part of his farming. 


But the dairy cow, with feeds pro- 
duced on the farm "and the milk or 
cream sent to the creamery, will regener- 
ate the agriculture of the South. Cotton 
and cows make the best possible combi- 
nation and there is less conflict between 
the two than almost any other combi- 
tion that can be made. 


Hogs 


H°S production should of course, exist 
on every farm, but very few farms 
should make hogs the chief money crop. 
In fact few farms should produce hogs 
in such numbers as to take the place of 
or seriously curtail the present best 
money crop. Hogs, like dairy cattle, 
should be made a second money crop 
on many farms, but on most farms 
should remain a secondary money crop, 
or even a third money crop, and should 
be an additional source of revenue to 
the farm instead of taking the place of 
the best money crops now produced. 
In short, livestock production can only 
be successful when feed production or 
general crop production is successful and 
ought to be added to the present Southern 
farming instead of taking the place of 
those special money crops which our 
soils, our climate, and our experience 
fit us for producing. 


The Purposes of the Fair 


HE fair and the livestock show 


| have two purposes. The one is 
that of entertainment while the 
other is one of education. 


The entertainment features cannot 
be ignored. It is true that many are 
best entertained by being instructed, 
by seeing and studying new things, a 
new machine, or an animal of unusual 
development and quality, but enter- 
tainment, even that which does not 
instruct is demanded by many of 
those who go to fairs. 


But the keeping up of the grounds, 
buildings, and organization of the 
modern fair cannot be justified as 
merely a means of entertainment to 
be operated one week out of the year. 
It, therefore, follows that the other 
purpose of the fair, education, should 
be given chief consideration. The 
most successful fair managers are 
pretty generally agreed that the mod- 
ern fair cannot be operated on the 
cash receipts which are collected at 
the gate. Therefore, unless the fair 
may be regarded as an educational in- 
stitution it can scarcely be entitled to 
state aid from public funds. 


Educational Features j 


EF THE chief aim of our agricultural 
fair is education, then more effort 


ito. “kick” 





and success should be obtained along 
educ ational lines. Much progress has 
been made in recent years toward the 
addin iz of educational features to our 
fairs. Much instruction is now given 
through the exhibits and special fea- 
tures, but the splendid opportunities 
afforded by a fair for instruction are 
not yet utilized to anything like the 
extent they should be. 


But the slowness with which the 
full educational value of the fair has 
been developed is not due entirely to 
the managers of fairs. They are will- 
ing to go farther and have generally 
gone faster than the patrons of the 
fairs in their attempts to utilize the 
fair exhibits for purposes of instruc- 
tion. 


Select a Special Class of Exhibits to 


Study 
HOSE of our readers who attend 
an international, national, state, or 


large district fair this fall, and every- 
one who can possibly do so ought to 
attend at least one or more such fairs, 
should by all means select at least 
one line or class of exhibits in which 
he is most interested and make a thor- 
ough study of these exhibits. If two 
days are given to the fair let one be 
spent on a thorough study of some 
particular class of exhibits and. the 
other for general sight-seeing and en- 
tertainment, No ome can justify the 
existence of the fair nor the time and 
money he spends in attending it un- 
less he really learns something from 
it which will help him in his work. 


The inspiration obtained and the 
ambitions stimulated by viewmg the 
remarkable exhibits of a good state 
fair, and the pleasures enjoyed from 
the entertainment features are all 
valuable and not to be ignored, but 
unless some helpful instruction is ob- 
tained or some useful information | 
carried home, no visitor from the farm 
has secured the most complete and 


valuable return for the time and 
money he has spent attending the 
fair. 


The Two Types of Exhibitors 


HERE are at least two kinds of ex-* 

hibitors to be met at the fairs. One 
accepts the decision of the judges 
gracefully. He may not agree with 
them, but he rightfully assumes that 
the judge is honest and that he is like- 
ly to be competent. 


The other kind of exhibitor cannot 
accept defeat. If his exhibit does not 
win, the judge is either dishonest or 
incompetent. The exhibitor kicks op- 
enly and vigorously and being sure 
that he should have won but for the 
ignorance or dishonesty of the judge 
gains nothing from his experience. 
The first type of exhibitor when he 
fails to win seeks to learn the reasons 


why. Competent judges are always 
glad to give their reasons for their 
awards and whenever an_ exhibitor 


who fails to win asks them why in a 
courteous manner they are only too 
glad to tell him. 


The exhibitor who seeks to learn 
the reasons why he wins or loses al- 
ways learns valuable lessons which 
enable him to avoid the same errors 
or defects in the future. But the ex- 
hibitor who does not accept the de- 
cisions of the judges as correct learns 
nothing and is likely to continue to 
fail to win at future fairs for similar 
reasons., 

At the larger fairs which are now 
generally well conducted, the judges 
are now almost always both honest 
and competent. Considerable care is’ 
taken in their selection, especially for 
the judging of livestoc'’s, and the itiex- 
perienced exhibitor may learn much 
by accepting their decision and learn- 
placing the 


ing their reasons for 
awards. , ; 
It: is, therefore, neither good taste 


nor to the advantage of. an ‘exhibitor 
en' the decisions of the 
judges. 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Keeping Onions 
ARDENER. “Please tell how to cure 


and keep onions, Mine grown from 
sets planted in February will not keep?” 


In the first place you will need a good- 
keeping onion. There are many that will 
not keep long, and there are others that 
keep without trouble. The better keeping 
onions should be grown direct from 
seed and not from sets. If you sow 
seed of the Southport Globe onions, the 
Yellow Globe is best, in February on very 
fertile and heavily fertilized soil, and 
thin them to three inches and keep ab- 
solutely clean, you can make good onions 
the same season from seed. Pull these 
when the tops fall over and turn brown. 
Let them lie in the sun during the day 
but get them spread out under cover in 
a dry hot place to cure. When the tops 
are perfectly dry, put the onions, tops 
and all, in the darke ‘st and coolest place 
you have. Any dar‘ outhouse will do. 
Darkness and c Id are essential. If the 
temperature falls to freezing in winter 
it will not hurt, but heat will start them 
to sprouting. Leave the tops on till 
wanted for use. There is a small white 
onion, the Multiplier, which does not 
seed but increases_at the root from off- 


sets. This onion I have kept in heaps 
on the barn floor in North Carolina a 
whole year without damage. Most 


people lose onions by keeping them too 
warm. 


Wants to Grow Sweet Potatoes for 
Market 


IRGINIA. “I am interested in grow- 
ing sweet potctoes by the carload. 
Will you piease tell me something about 
marketing — m. Should they be shipped 
in barrels, bags, or just loose in the car? 
If in bags 0 or barrels, what will these 
cost, and what part of the market price 


will the wholesale dealers allow you? 
How many bushels to a carload? I pre- 
sume refrigerator cars are used in 
winter.” 


It it evident that you are wholly in- 
experienced in shipping sweet potatoes. 
In the great sweet potato section of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, they ship in 
barrels with burlap covers. Our growers 
here pdck in bushel hampers with wooden 
covers. You will have to ship to produce 
commission merchants, who will charge 
you 15 per cent if they are honest, or a 
great deal more if not. Here the po- 
tatoes are bought by the buyers at the 
railroad stations and are sold at auction 
by the Farmers’ Association. Millions of 
bushels are either stored in houses on 
the farms or sold to the owners of the 
commercial curing houses. We have 
storage houses here for sweet potatoes 
as large as a Pennslyvania barn. What 
packages will cost in your section I am 
not able to say. Barrels shipped from 
elsewhere will perhaps cost you a dollar 
each. Hampers here about 30 cents. The 
number of barrels in a car will depend 
on the railroad regulations. You had 
better consult the Division. of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


. . 


Better Not Plunge Too Heavily 


OUTH Carolina. “I have always 

profited by your advice, and wish to 
ask some questions. I intend to plant in 
February. next 50 acres in early Irish 
potatoes. Will it be best to use Virginia 
second crop or Maine seed? I want to 
buy the seed potatoes direct from a 
farmer Where can I get them? What 
fertilizer shall I use? I also intend to 
plant 50 acres in cantaloupes. What 
commercial fertilizer will be best? I 
will have no manure.” 


It is altogether too soon to plan for 
the early Irish potato crop. You are 
evidently inexperienced in the growing 
and marketing of truck crops. You 
probably have no organized codperative 
agency and you will find that the plant- 
ing of 50 acres of early Irish potatoes 
will: involve a large cash outlay, and you 
will be handicapped by extra cost of bar- 
rels, freight, and commission over the 
costs to those who are in the organized 
trucking sections. To buy seed potatoes 
and plant 50 acres of land and fertilizer 
will involve a cash outlay of at least 
$2,500 or perhaps more. Then the cost 
of barrels and covers, digging, and 





freighting will double this. Now unless 
you can afford to lose $5,000 in the ex- 
periment you had better plant a smaller 
area. You will need 1,200 pounds_an acre 
of a good fertilizer, One made of 1,000 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
800 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 200 
pounds of sulphate of potash will make 
potatoes. 

For the cantaloupes make it half-and- 
half cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
with about 1,000 pounds an acre in hills. 
You will need for the cantaloupes, 
crates holding 45 of the netted Pol- 
lock, from seed from Rocky Ford, 
Col. Unless you are a skilled grower 
and have good selling connections 
and plenty of cash to lose, you had 
better try 10 acres instead of 50. The 
Virginia second crop will make a great 
deal heavier crop than the Maine seed, 
but the Maine seed will be a little earlier. 
It will take at least 500 bushels of seed 
potatoes to plant 50 acres dnd usually 
more. No individual grower will have 
that many of the second crop to spare 
as a rule. You can get them through 
the Eastern Shore Produce Exchange, 
Onley, Virginia. 


Smut in Corn, Oats, and Wheat 
UBSCRIBER. “What is the difference 


between loose smut*in oats and stink- 
ing smut? In other words when a head 
of oats is filled with black material in- 
stead of oats, what kind of smut is it? 
Is there any danger that wheat, sowed 
after corn, will be affected by the corn 


smut? My corn has a lot of smutty stalks 
and I intend to follow it with wheat, and 
it seems that every one in this section 
has a great deal of corn smut. Can seed 
corn be treated with anything to prevent 
the smut?” 

The black heads in oats are Ustilago 
awenae, the loose smut, and it may be 
called stinking smut too. The black 
material is the ripened ,fruit of the 
fungus that has been growing in the 
plant, and every particle of the black 
mass is a spore that will answer the place 
of seed and, under proper condition, will 
make another smut plant. Oat and wheat 
smut is carried by the seed and the seed 
should be treated, before sowing, with 
formaldehyde as you seem to under- 
stand. Corn smut is a different species 
of fungus. It gets into the corn at ger- 
mination from spores in the ground. 
Smutty stalks should not be cut for 
fodder. Cattle can eat them without 
harm and the spores will get into the 
manure and on to the land. They get 
into the plant at germination and grow 
in it till the fruiting stage, when the 
spores take the place of the ear. Smutty 
corn stalks ‘should be cut and piled and 
burned. There is no danger that corn 
smut will attack wheat. Keep all smutty 
corn out of the barn yard and there will 
be fewer spores td get into the land. 


Coéperative Marketing 


HE Produce Exchange of the Eastern 

Shore of Virginia has been the most 
successful enterprise for marketing farm 
produce ever organized in this country 
Efforts here to organize similar ex- 
changes have not been so successful as 
the one in Virginia. Our truck growers 
had gotten into the habit of selling to 
buyers at the railroad stations, and these 
buyers always allowed themselves a wide 
margin for shipping. Convinced that 





RULES TO OBSERVE IN SELECTING SEED CORN 




















VERY farmer who-has a good variety of corn to begin with should select 
If you w 


secd in the field this fall. 
you select may be from a one-ear stalk. 


1. Selection should be made ev- 
ery year. If there are 5,000 stalks 
on an acre, then the seed from the 
best 500 stalks may produce sev- 
eral bushels more,corn than the 
seed from the same’ number of av- 
erage stalks. Selecting the best each 
year gradually weeds out the poor 
and will necessarily increase the 
yield each year until inferior in- 
heritances disappear. 

2. Consider the stalk as well as 


the ear. The stalk produces the ear 
and grain and it necessarily fol- 


lows that the stalk should be 
superior as well as the seed it 
bears. The’ stalk should ripen 


neither early nor late for the va- 
riety; should have broad, well-de- 
veloped leaves, a large, well- 
branched tassel, and should be 
thick, stocky, and free from dis- 
ease. It should conform to the 
character of the variety. 

3. Stalks that have not had any 
special advantages over their 
neighbors, such as more space or ex- 
cess of fertility or moisture, should 
be chosen. We want ears that are 
good because of an inherited 
tendency for high production, 
rather than because of any tem- 
porary influence such as excess in 
fertility or moisture. 


4. Two good ears to the stalk are 
better than one or more than two. 








- not enter the shuck, 


ait to select seed in the crib, the ear 
Here are some rules to observe: 


There may be a few exceptions. 
“Both ears are equally valuable for 
seed, even though one may be 
much smaller than the other.”—(C. 
P. Hartley), 


5. Stalks should not be too tall 
or too low. All should be of the 
same height. The ears should be 
of a height from the ground at 
which they may be easily gathered. 
This is between four and five feet 
for the more popular Southern va- 
rieties. Four feet is a good height. 
If stalks are too low, the stalk is 
usually lacking in vigor and in size 
for the support of a heavy yield. 
If too taH, they are more apt to 
be blown over by high wind and 
are more apt to be injured by 
drouth. 

6. The ears should hang down 
when ripe in order that rain may 


7. Shucks should be close-fitting 
and extend well beyond the ear 
tip. This is especially important 
where weevils are prevalent and is 
the safest means for avoiding this 
destructive insect. 

8. Ears and stalk should be typi- 
cal of the variety and the ears 
neither large nor small. The size 
of the cob should be proportionate 
to the size of the grains and to 
the number of rows of grain the 
ear carries. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


these buyers were not paying as fair 
prices as they should, the farmers this 
year orzanized a selling association, and 
established auction blocks at the railroad 
stations. Having advices from the 
North daily, or more frequently, the as- 
sociation manager fixed a fair price 
daily ; and if the buyer did not bid up to 
that, the association bought the produce 
and shipped on its own account. The 
buyers then tried starting a competitive 
auction; but the main body of tle farm- 
ers stuck to the association, and the re- 
sult has been that the produce has 
brought a far better price than usual. 
The strawberry crop was rather short, 
but it brought fancy prices to the end 
of the season. The cucumber crop came 
in next, and paid the growers well, a 
-general average of gross sales was about 
$400 an acre. Cantaloupes have been 
going for two weeks, and are siill up to 
a paying price. What they will average 
is yet to be known; but so far, all have 
made profit except the men who brought 
in. green cantaloupes and had to haul 
them home. The cutting of cantaloupes 
as soon as of size and netted has here- 
tofore damaged the sale of the crop. 
This summer, it was determined to stop 
that practice; and now, if a man hauls 
in a load of green cantaloupes, the asso- 
ciation refuses to put them up for sale, 
and no one makes an offer, so that he 
has to haul them home to his hogs, This 
has kept the price of the ripe ones up 
to fair rates. They began at $3.50 for 
crates of 45 melons, and at last accounts 
have not fallen below $1 as the lowest 
and $1:50 for pink meats. Last year 
by this time they were selling for about 
40 cents, and the growers made nothing, 

The tomato crop here usually covers 
thousands of acres for the canning 
houses; but this season not one-fifth the 
area has been planted and only a few 
of the 50 canneries in this county will 
operate gn tomatoes. None of them will 
can sweet potatoes. The profitless sale 
of canned tomatoes last winter caused 
the canners to hesitate about making 
contracts with the farmers, and hence 
the farmers did not plant to any extent, 
though the price for good tomatoes on 
the general market North has been un- 
usually good. 

Our greatest crop is the sweet potato * 
crop. It now occupies many thousands 
of acres in this county alone, and has 
always paid. Our growers make from 
260 to 450 bushels an acre, usually of 
the dry, mellow, Jersey sorts that the 
Northern people prefer. But some Nancy 
Halls and a few Porto Ricos are grown 
for home demand, and large quantities 
of the Hayman are grown for spring 
sales, when they always get good. Our 
growers do not attempt to compete with 
the Virginia counties just south of us in 
late summer shipping; they prefer to 
grow the mature crop, but sell in the 
late fall if prices are good, and store in 
private or commercial curing houses for 
winter and spring sales. Thus the North- 
ern market is never flooded and, as the 
only competition is from south Jersey, 
there is always room for both. 


The Yard Long Bean 


AST spring a correspondent in South 

Carolina sent me two beans. They 
looked like an ordinary red kidney bean. 
He said that a man was selling these 
beans there at rate of $35 a bushel, and 
wanted to know my opinion of them. 
I told him that I would plant the beans 
and find out what they are. I have them 
growing and in pod. They are the old 
West India yard long bean, Dolichos 
sesquipedalis. They run almost equal to 
the velvet bean and are very close kin to 
the bean we call cowpeas. There is no 
need for paying $35 a bushel for them, 
as the leading seedsmen can supply them. 
I do not know what they called these 
beans when selling them in South Caro- 
lina. They are good for forage, -but no 
beiter than the best cowpeas. The pods 
are the leading peculiarity. Those on 
my plants are now about two feet long 


and growing. 

ER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 

















COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS S£LOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
TIE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGIIAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 38, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Two years.......... $1.50 
Three years......... 2.00 


One year. .....-000+ $1.00 
Six months..... coos =O 
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Saturday, September 24, 1921 


Conducting the Community 
Fair 


It Is an Institution of Service to the Community 


By W. M. 


HE Community Fair is usually 
built around the school, espec- 
ially if the school be a real farm 
school with courses in agriculture and 
home making. The school building 
affords a place for housing the dis- 


plays, the school grounds, in most 
cases, have cool shade for the live- 
stock and poultry, and moreover 


choosing the school enlists the aid of 
its faculty and gets right in touch 
with one of the most important 
classes the fair is to serve, the farm 
boys and girls. 


Organization 


O GET an organization to conduct 

a community fair it is well to take 
stock of every organization in the 
community. These may be farm bu- 
reau members, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, churches, Sunday schools, 
lodges, etc. Take care that all are 
represented at the preliminary meet- 
ing. Take time in picking a capable 


SS. FWA 0d» WW 








SININIs, 
EIGHT EARS OF PRIZE-WINNING CORN. 
SELECT THE BEST EARS TO EXHIBIT 
leader as president of the association. 
He must be full of enthusiasm, capa- 
ble of presiding effectively, and above 
all he must be able to organize the 
fair’s business, and to get work out of 
the various people to whom he as- 
Signs duties. } 
Rules 

T= duty of providing simple rules 

of organization may be entrusted 
to the county agents or the agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers. 
The board of directors, who constit- 
ute the working body of the organi- 
zation, usually composed of from five 
to twelve members, should represent 
all sections and all interests of the 
fair’s territory. The head of each de- 
partment should be the person most 
interested in the work of that depart- 
ment and a logical leader. 


Budget 


FTER the selection of directors 

and department heads comes the 
question of a budget. The fair will 
probably want to issue a premium 
sheet or a_ small catalog. Some 
community fairs finance themselves 
from the sale of advertising space in 
their catalog. The fair may or may 
not offer money premiums. Some fit- 
ting reward of achievement should be 
given to help along the real fair spirit, 
that of keenest _Tivalry and competi- 
tion. The fairs in our county vary all 
the way in their premiums from 
printed ribbons, bearing the name of 
the fair and the prize won, to hand- 
some cash and merchandise awards. 


LANDESS 


All are successful. If the budget can- 
not provide enough cash to go 
around, I feel it should be offered to 
the children. Other items of expense 
may be in providing quarters for live- 
stock and in arranging for displaying 
the exhibits. Sources of revenue us- 
uually are from the sale of dinners, 
drinks, concessions, amusement de- 
vices, and private subscriptions, 


Departments 


XHIBITS are usually classified into 

agricultural, livestock, poultry, hor- 
ticultural, textile, culinary, historical, 
and children’s departments. Every ef- 
fort should be exerted to provide ev- 
ery educational feature possible. The 
fair of today is not 
freaks. The most useful, the best edi- 
ble, and the highest producing should 
be the winners. Contests in judging 
products among the boys and girls 
are well worth while. After judging 
every one should be encouraged to 
put his name on the product. The 
fair was originally a selling institu- 
tion and it fails to serve its purpose if 
it does not help scatter the best over 
its territory. 

Date 


Ts date of holding the fair should 
be set so as to secure the greatest 
display, avoid bad weather, and pre- 
cede the larger fairs to which the 
community fair is a feeder. Septem- 
ber is the greatest fair month, and 
most community fairs are for one day 
only. 
Judges 


UDGING is now usually done by one 
capable person in each department 
rather than the old committee. Judges 
can usually be secured by county 
agents. 
Entertainment 


AIR time in the country is the time 

of bountiful harvest, results 
achieved, and the real beginning of 
the Thanksgiying season. Fair day 
usually finds everyone ready to enjoy 
association, bountiful eats, music, 
games, speeches, parades, contests, or 
any other educational or entertaining 
feature that can be provided by an 
active entertainment committee. By 
no means the least of the day’s pleas- 
ures to every exhibitor comes from 
the opportunity of showing. and tell- 
ing his neighbor of the year’s wonders 
achieved, while the only feature that 
can happen to mar the day’s pleas- 
ure is the boast of the non-exhibitor 
of the superior (?) products left at 
home. 


Anson County Looking to Fruit 
Growing 


HE farmers in Anson County, are 

making a living at home and board- 

ing at the same place. They are pre- 
paring to have an abundance of food, 
and to this end are putting in a good 
many orchards. 

Recently Mr. Cameron, the county 
agent, had the well-known Prof. W. N 
Hutt to spend several days in his 
county, going over the whole county 
and picking out the various locations 
which would be most suitable for peach 
and apple orchards. 

Prof. Hutt said there were many ex- 
cellent locations in the county for fruit- 
growing, and was very much pleased 
indeed to note the fine apple orchard 
on arocky knoll on Mr. Sandy Martin’s 
farm below Morven. 





every other letter we print. 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.’’. 


or address printed, it will not be done. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


FOr the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject named below we will 
award a prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for 
Letters will not be returned unless requested. 


“Experiences With Bees.”—Mail Ittters by October 6. 
“Experiences With Swindlers.”—Mail letters by October 13. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
'—We offer 50 cents for each short letter we print. 
: SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What a Woman Should Do to Keep Herself Attractive to Family and Friends.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 
Send correct name and address with every letter but if you do not wish your name 


Mail us photographs any time. 








a display of | 








MEET OLD FRIENDS 


A ¥ 





Raleigh, Oct. 


ciation display. 


vidual Farm Displays, Vocational 


and Pig Club Exhibits galore. 
The entire Woman’s Building 


in all its phases. 


RUBIN & CHERRY, Inc., 
ae ae 


Joy Ship, Fun Alley, Elsie, 
Drome, Five Rides, etc. 


in the air. 


on lamp chimneys. 


DALY’S TANGLED ARMY— 


of Music. 


JOS. E. POGUE, Secretary. 








NORTH CAROLINA’S 60TH STATE FAIR 


Over $11,000.00 Offered in Livestock Premiums Alone! 


Premiums in Other Departments, $10,000.00! 
FAIR OPENED BY GOVERNOR CAMERON MORRISON 


BEST AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITS EVER SEEN 


Three thousands square feet of space reserved for. State Furniture Asso- 


Many County.Exhibits already arranged for and more expected. 

There will also be carefully arranged Community Fair Exhibits, Indi- 
Agricultural School Displays, 
Corn Club, Boys’ and Girls’ Potato Club, Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Club 


will be taken up with displays by the 
Home Demonstration Forces of the State, s 


MIDWAY ATTRACTIONS 


There will be a thoroughly clean and modern Midway, conducted by 
Aristocrats of the Tented World—Including 
Ranch, Wild West, Mecca, Hawaiian Paradise, Hilliar, 
Who Can Tell, Lucky Boy Minstrels, Big Circus Side Show, Bobby Mack’s 
Fat Woman’s Convention, Watkins 


FREE ACTS 
THE FEARLESS GREGGS—Looping the loop in two autos that pass 
Ten people; 30,000 pounds paraphernalia. 


THE FOUR PALBRENS LAMP JUMPERS—Graceéul acrobatic feats 


A screaming comedy. 

FASTEST RACES IN THE STATE—Big purses. 

MUSICAL CONCERTS—By brass bands daily. 

SPECIAL TRAINSs-Reduced rates, convenient schedules. 

if FOOTBALL—University vs. State College, Saturday, October 22. 


MANY GREAT ATTRACTIONS—In the city, including Frances Alda, 
Soprano, and Titta Ruffo, Baritone. 


ATTRACTIONS EVERY NIGHT—At Picture Shows and Academy 


MRS. GEO. W. VANDERBILT, President. 


17-22, 1921 


Boys’ 


showing demonstration work 


The Man 


Auto 


C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 
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No More Wormy Hogs 


Peters Bros., Sons of Mason S. Peters, 
Father and Pioneer of the Anti Hog- 
Cholera Serum, Make Remarkable Dis- 
covery. 

The discovery of HOG-NIP solves the 
Hog Biscuit Problem, the easiest and 
surest way to rid hogs of worms, because 
HOGS POSITIVELY WILL EAT THEM 
—WILL FIGHT FOR -THEM WHEN 
FLAVORED WITH HOG-NIP. These bis- 
cuits contain meat and other hog dainties 
mixed with a full dose of most powerful 
worm onesments oe and flavored with 
the new HOG-N 


Just toss a ~=wsall Palatable Hog Bis- 
cuit to each hog, and within 24 to 48 hours 
all worms will be expelled. Absolutely 
harmless even to brood sows. 

Biscuits are packed 15 in an air-tight 
can and will be sent prepaid postage for 
$2. Order amount required on positive 
guarantee money back if hogs do not eat 
the biscuits or if they do not expell all 
forms of stomach or intestinal worms. If 
you prefer don’t send money now—just 
name and address and pay postman when 
package arrives—send order today with 
or without check. We take all the risk— 
the biscuits don’t cost you a cent if they 


’ 


don’t_do just what we claim, 


Peters Hog Biscuit Co., 





327 Sterling Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














FENCE~ FACTORY }. 
y 






| a a 
SMASHED! 


On our-never-slip wire fence, the best made. 
Low prices on Birmingham Brand galvani zed roof- 
ing, Slate Surfaced roofing—1-2-3 ply roofing 
Steel fence posts, house, barn and roof paint 
Metal buildings, steel corn cribs, grain bins, 
churns, syrup cans, concrete mixers 


EAST SMEIGEAN IRON ROOFING co., 


115, Birmingham, Ala, 
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Gallons 

Equivalent to corn; costs less, more easily stored and 

handied. Diluted parts water mixed with roughage 
re; grains. Healthful, palatable. 50-galion barrels 
tbs. meoed gatetoen © Semen Shpped 

attached payable on arrival rh Wrne for free 
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For Digging Sweet Potatoes 


THE PURDOM VINE CUTTER 


5S Men 
Fastens on any turn plow. Cuts vines = beds 
clean while plow 3 off beds. 
Price $7.50 ery Weight 24 lbs 
A.B. PURDOM, Distributor, Blackshear, Ga. 
Used by Hundreds ef Growers. Agents Wanted. 














QSOS SW SE eee 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 

EE OR AE OA CR 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up e 
chrb and get a reward. 
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The Onward 
operative 


Splendid Start for Sign-up Month, 
September 15 to October 15 


E HAVE got to do it ourselves.” 

In this spirit, the farmers of North 
Carolina are be ginning the great sign-up 
month campaign which began September 
15. For 10 days or more, Secret: ary 
Swain’s office has bec n kept hot and busy 
answering farmers’ requests for con- 
tracts and bulletins, and tabulating con- 
tracts. Every man must do his part. In 
every tobacco or cotton county, with one 
e xception, a county agent or other active 
worker is now in charge of the cam- 


paign, see him. ° 
Workers are especially tequested to 
see not only farmers living’ on their 


farms, but land farmers living in towns. 
Many of these control large acreages, 
and it is tremendously important to reach 
all of. them during sign-up month. 


While new evidences of the need for 
coéperative marketing continue to ac- 
cumulate, on the Wilson market a few 
days ago, a farmer sold a pile of tobacco, 
or had it sold for him, at 31 cents a 
pound. Dissatisfied, he turned it over to 
a Wilson man who then sold the same 
tobacco in his own name the same day 
for 67 cents a pound. Tobacco farmers 
are determined to end forever a system 
which gives them only half the value for 
products that represent not only the toil 
and sweat but the hopes and happiness 
of themselves, their wives, and chitdren. 


Carl Williams Stirs Up South Caro- 
lina Growers 


HE campaign for codperative market- 

ing of cotton has gained new impetus 
in South Carolina as a result of the tour 
of the state by Carl Williams, president 
of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change and leader in the codperative 
marketing movement in Oklahoma. Good 
reports are coming in, and Mr. Wil- 
liams’ statements about the fine achieve- 
ments already won in Oklahoma and in 
Texas greatly impressed South Caro- 


lina farmers. In part, Mr. Williams 
said: 

“Ever since our Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association was talked about, 


some people have been saying that it 


could not be done. 


“First, they said that farmers would 
never sign the contracts. That-was. dis- 
sos when 35,000 farmers in Okla- 

oma did sign. 

“Then they said that experts to handle 
the classing and grading and to sell the 
cotton could not be found. Such men 
have been on the job for two months. 

“The next thing they said was that 
the association could not find a market 
for the cotton. That also has been dis- 
proved.” 

“Then they said that farmers would 
not deliver their cotton to the associa- 
tion, even though they had signed the 
contract. The association is now get- 
ting several thousand bales a day from 
its farmer members. 

“Finally, along with all the rest of 
their fears, they pointed to that clause 
in the contract which provides the asso- 
ciation shall advance to the farmer a 
part of the sale price of the cotton when 
he delivers it to his country station. 
They explained that the cotton would 
not have been sold at that time, that the 


March of Co- 
Marketing 


} advance to the farmer 
would have to be borrowed by the asso- 
ciation, and that the association could 
not possibly find anybody who was will- 
ing to lend the money. 

“In addition to the $6,000,000 of credits 
secured from the War Finance Corpor- 
ation, Oklahoma City banks have agreed 
to advance not less than $1,000,000 to the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, 
and arrangements are being made for an 
equal amount from New York banks.” 


m y to make the 


Mecklenburg’s Fine Example for 
Other Virginia Counties 


N A county where three-fourths of all 

tobacco growers have signed the mar- 
keting contract and have pledged nearly 
8,000,000 pounds of their product to the 
association, a slight lull in the campaign 
would not seem strange. But the grow- 
ers of Mecklenburg County, Va., have 
that spirit of fighting and genius for or- 
ganization which has carried the long 
battle-line of codperation to such a vic- 
tory in the largest producing counties in 
the state. 

How tobacco growers of Virginia are 
securing the fruits of victory may well 
be jude ed from the following extracts 
of a leiter from a leoile r of the drive in 
Mecklenburg: 

“We hz 
ton yesterday, 
thing very definite, 


d avery good meeting in Boyd- 
and accomplished some- 
I think, We adopted 


both the local and the county outlines 
for meetings; made plans for a huge 
meeting of the colored growers to be 


October 8; got a num- 
ber of volunteers from the towns to help 
us finish up our campaign; set Monday 
after the second Sunday as our regular 
county meeting until January 1; and 
agreed to form permanent local organi- 
zations which are to meet regularly once 
a week. Besides this, the meeting en- 
dorsed extension work, and as':ed the 
board of supervisors to comtinue the 
present county agent, etc.” 

With news of the successful start of 
the cotton growers of Texas, Mississippi, 
and Oklahoma, and the loan of millions 
for codperative marketing ‘associations 
which have gained their majority sign-up, 
there is, among that minority of Vir- 
ginia tobacco growers who have failed 
to sign the tobacco marketing contract, 
an eleventh-hour rush to get into this 
big business 3 the farmer. 


Keysville, Va. S. D. FRISSELL, 


An Age of Invention 


HO would have thought only a few 
years ago that farmers’ homes 
would ever be lighted by electricity and 
that the farm electric plants would pump 
the water, do the churning, iron the 
clothes, freeze the ice, run the fans, and 
do other odd jobs around the house? 
Who would have thought only a few 
years ago, that tractors would pull the 
plows, do the harrowing, draw the seed- 
ers, pull the harvesters, cut the silage and. 
furnish power for much other work 
around this farm? 
Reading the advertisements in good 
farm papers is one of the most practical 


held in Boydton, 


- ways for keeping up with new improve- 


ments of value to farmers. Get full value 
from your paper by glancing through the 
ads very carefully. Really, you will find 
reading them to be interesting, instruc- 
tive, and profitable. 





should write Mr. 
movement. Every farmer who has signed 


aleigh, N. C. 


North Carolina 


copies new 28-page bulletin, 


Yours truly, 





SIGN THIS BLANK AND GET FULL INFORMATION FREE 


Every North Carolina farmer who has not yet signed up for codperative marketing 
Swain for a contract and ‘bulletins explaining the codperative 


tracts and bulletins for his brother farmers to sign. 


Mr. A. W. SWAIN, Seuretery Coéperative Marketing Campaign, 


Dear Sir: I wish to do my part in the great campaign to help make the farmers of 
“masters of their own industry” 
order to help, I ask you to please send me the following material free: 


——-copies codperative tobacco marketing contract; 

——copies codperative cotton marketing contract; 

“Coéperative Marketing of Farm Crops.” 
copies Aaron Sapiro’s speech on codperative marketing. 


up should write Mr. Swain and get con- 


Sept. 


through codperative marketing. In 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO Do THIS 


sirable arieties of apples, 

peaches, and other fruits adapt- 
ed to your territory 
for a long-time 
fri d 


+ 1- 
tS and place 
reliable nursery for 


Piste a list of the most de- 


and necessary 
succession of ripe 
your order with a 
delivery this fall. 


2. Take exhibits of the best farm 
products you have to the communi- 


ty, county, and state fairs. While 
there study closely. the products of 
other farmers. While others are 
getting the benefit of your experi- 


from theirs, 

3. If at all possible get the crops 
gathered this fall without letting the 
children miss even a day at school. 
See that they get to school the first 


ence, learn all you can 








WEEK AND NEXT 


day and every day thereaiter. 
4. Don’t let another month go by 


without culling out and eating or 
selling the non-laying hens. Y« 
had better let the layers have tl 
feed. Don’t waste it on non-laye; 

5. Save seed for next year’s cotton 
planting from the best cotton o1 
your farm. Save — om of the 
best part of that best cott Avoid 
mixing at the gin. icon se parately 
from other cotton seed to avoid 
heating. 


6..Don’t let the cover crop ques- 
tion get out of your mind until you 
have planted some sort of good 
cover crop on at least a portion of 
the land. Sew cover crops early. 





— el 


Experiences in Selling Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, and Hay 


Got 101 Cents for Cotton; First 
Offered 71 


BOUT May 1, I carried a bale of 
cotton to town to sell. We have four 
buyers here. I stopped at the first one 
that bought. He had a new man to 
grade it for him. He showed the sample 
to the grader and bid me 7% cents for it. 
I grabbed the sample away from him 
and went to the next one. He insisted 
that I tell him what I had been bid. I 
told him while he looked at it. Then he 
said it was worth 8 cents all right. 
I went on to the other one. He looked 
said he would 


at it and give me 10% 
cents for it. I sold it to him. 
Now for the rest of my experience. 


The man who bought my cotton at 10% 
cents threw it on his platform, and that 
evening sold it to the buyer who first bid 
on it, and who only offered me 7% cents. 
I don’t know what the last*man got for 
it, but I have no idea that he lost any 
money on it. 3 
iy 


Richland County, 
Same Tobacco Sold for 6 and 14 
Cents Same Day 


T OUR local tobacco warehouse, one 

of my neighbors’ tobacco sold for 6 
cents a pound. He was not satisfied 
with the price, and after the buyer had 
passed on, he moved his tobacco to the 
next row. In a short while the buyer 
came to this same tobacco. The very 
same buyer who had bid 6 cents only a 
few minutes before now bid 14 cents 
for the very same tobacco. 


A few of our cotton planters here in 
my county know the grade of cotton, and 
will not let the buyers take their cotton 
until they pay a price which corresponds 
favorably with the latest market quota- 
tion. It is the ignorant farmer, the one 
who has but little or no education and 
knows nothing of the grades of cotton, 
this is the man who does not get the 
square deal. As an instance, a tenant 
here was told by the buyers that the 
most they could pay him for the cotton 
was 1l cents. He asked one of the busi- 
ness men who shared in his business to 
try to sell it for him. The business man 

had a little knowledge of the different 
grades, and he sold the cotton for 11% 
cents a pound. 
A SOUTH GEORGIA READER. 


An Experience in Selling Hay 


N MARCH, this year, I had two cars 

of No. 2 Johnson grass hay left that 
I had no order or market for. <A friend 
of mine said he had an order for six cars 
of No. 2 hay, at $9 per ton f.o.b. our 
station. So we loaded out one car that 
was a fair sample of the hay we had to 
sell, and shipped it to the commission 
merchant who was to handle it for us. 
He took the car O.K. at the price named, 
and ordered us to ship the other hay. 
We loaded out the other five cars with 
just as good hay and shipped them out. 
In a few days we got a hearing from the 
commission merchant saying that the 
hay was not so good as the first car, and 
he could not handle it at the same price, 
and if we had anywhere else to sell the 
hay for us to do so. 

We did not have any market in view, 
so we wired him to do the best-he could 
with it, thinking he would get some- 
thing near the price we were to get. 


When we got returns on the five cars 
of hay, it*amounted to $162.61. 

You can see we got just a little over 
$3 per ton for it, when we should have 
had $9 if we had gotten a square deal. 


The only way I see for farmers to 
get a square deal is for them to sell 
codperatively and have a man at each 
market te look after the farmers’ in- 
terests. E, Fa, WILLIS. 

Newbern, Ala. 

Editorial Comment.—All the experi- 
ences on this page, as Mr. JWillis sug- 
gests, show the need for codperative 


A great proportion of our 
cotton buyers, tobacco buyers, and com- 
mission merchants, no doubt, treat the 
farmer right, but there are thousands of 
others who take advantage of the farmer, 
and it is almost impossible to separate 
the sheep from the goats. Instead of 
just taki ing chances on finding the right 
sort of buyers, farmers necd codperative 
marke ting associations through which 
they will select their own selling agents, 


marketing, 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market ‘is now in an ex- 

tremely excited and nervous state. 
The world confronts unprecedented 
conditions, and the trade is all at sea. 
The price has advanced to double 
what it was less than three months 
ago, and to a level that would have 
been deemed visionary at that time. 
But the disastrous crop failure has 
completely metamorphosed the situa- 
tion, and expert opinion appears to be 
about evenly divided as to whether 
the price will go higher, or lose some 
of the advance. 


It must be remembered that most 
farmers are in the habit of selling 
their crop as soon as ready, if they 
can find buyers, and so it is to be ex- 
pected that offerings will be reason- 
ably free during the period of heav- 
iest ginning. At the same time, it is 
also to be expected that many buyers 
are going to grasp such an opportun- 
ity to lay in a good part of their sup- 
plies. Therefore, it seems probable 
that the price will hold up very well 
despite the size of the offerings, and 
that speculation will step in and put 
a stop to any substantial decline. 


It was predicted in these letters last 
spring that if farmers could or would 
cut the crop down to around 8,000,000 
bales or less, the surplus carried over 
from the old season would not be any 
longer a serious menace to the mar- 
ket. The reduction in the acreage, 
the poor seasons and the boll weevil 
have united to bring about the kind 
of a crop required to clarify the situa- 
tion, and we have passed the danger 
of a year of low prices. There is np 
need of hurrying to sell cotton this 
year, although one should take ad- 

vantage of strong markets to real- 
ize. Weak spots are to be expected, ‘but 
they are pretty certain to be quickly 
followed by recoveries, with a steadily 
advancing tendency in the long run. 
Decidedly higher prices could be pre- 
dicted with considerable confidence 
but for the demoralized state of wor! 
affairs, causing great uncertainty re- 
garding what the consumptive dce- 
mand will be. Prospects are very good 
indeed, but still it is well to accept the 
strong markets. W.T. WILLIAMS. 
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A New Way to Coatrel Peach Tree 


Borer 
1 ee peach tree borer is oiten the 
commercial peach growers’ most 
serious pest and is responsible for the 
estruction of a majority of the peach 


trees set out for home use. 


There has long been a demand fora 

yntrol of this insect other than the 
laborious process of worming. This 
seems to have been found in, a new 
hemical called “para-di-chloro-ben- 
rene,” which must be piaced on the 
soil level or upon a mound raised to 
the level of the hiyhest point where 
borer injury is seen. 

Moths of the peach tree borer us- 
ually lay their eggs in August and 
September in the South. The eggs 
are laid on the tree trunks. When 
they hatch the young borer crawls 
down to the surface of the ground 
and there enters the tree. In order 
that the young borers may be killed 
before they do harm this new remedy 
should be applied just after all the 
eggs aré hatched or about October 15 
in North Carolina and from 15 to 30 
days later to the southward. Do not 
apply to trees less than five years old. 
Trees from five to eight years old 
should receive three fourths of an 
ounce to the tree. 

The para-dichlorobenzene crystals 
should be first powdered to the fine- 
ness of coarse salt, and spread in a 
circular band about an inch wide on 
the mound but about two inches from 
the trunk of the tree. After the pow- 
der has been spread in a ring around 
the tree, additional soil must be 
placed on the top of the mound, thus 
covering the powder. The mound 


a 








| 
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THE WHITE CIRCUL AR BAND ON THE |} 

MOUND AROUND THE BASE OF THIS | 

PEACH TREE REPRESENTS THE POW: 
DERED PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE. 


should then be smoothed off and | 
lightly packed with the back of a | 
shovel so that at completion it will be 
cone-shaped and circling the base of 
the tree. The mound must be leveled | 
in about two weeks after applying the | 
remedy. More than 90 per cent of the | 
borers have been killed when this 
method has been used. 

The writer has recently purchased 
para-dichlorobenzene in small lots at 
15 cents a pound. On the basis of one 
ounce to the tree, the cost of the 
material per tree would average 
about one cent. The total cost of the 
operation, including labor, should be 
around 5 cents per tree. This is less 
than the cost of worming and has 
the further advantage of killing the 
borers when,they are quite young and 
before they have done material dam- 
age. 

You can procure para-dichloroben- 
zene of your druggist. 


R. W. LEIBY. 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


‘T FOLLOWED Progressive Farmer 
directions and have grown a fine 
lot of onion sets. When shall I put 
them out for local market?” In August, 
September, and October for fall, win- 
ter, and spring use. They may also be 
put out in January and February. 
* cd x 


“What can I sow in oats or wheat 
in December that will afford summer 
grazing?” Orchard grass, red top, 
tall meadow oat, timothy; white, red 
and alsike clovers may be sowed in 
December. But you will find it better 
to sow the above singly or in mix- 
tures when the oats are sowed in Sep- 
tember or the wheat sowed late in 
October; or, the seeds may be sowed 
in February or early March before 
freezes are over. Vetch and bur 
clover may be added to the fall sow- 
img and Japan clover and sweet clover 
to the spring sowing. In the North 
it is'a common practice fo sow grasses 
ind clovers in small grain fields when 





the. ground is covered with snow in 
the late winter, 





ALADDIN 
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SECURITY OIL 


STANDARD 


ND when you decide 

to bake or stew 
you’ll be able to do 
either on a New Perfec- 
tion Oil Cook Stove— 











iociu with the least possibl 
\ / i e least possible 
trouble. All the heat you 


want for any kind of cooking is 
ready in an instant. No waiting 
for the coal fire to “come up” 


The white-tipped New Perfection flame 
promeses quick, clean heat and the long 

lue chimney drives it all up to the cook- 
ing utensil or oven. All the heat is used 
to cook with. None of it is wasted in the 
form of soot on your pans; only a neg- 
ligible amount is radiated about the 


For a juicy, brown 
roast —evenly done 


kitchen, which makes for comfort, even 
on warm days. 


Then, too, the three million and more 
housekeepers who use New Perfections 
are not bothered in their kitchens with 
coal, ashes, dust, wood and litter. And 
they know what a saving of time and 
labor that means. 


The New Perfection is sturdily built 
throughout, is equipped with brass 
burners and will last for many years 
with ordinary care. 


For best results use clean, pure Aladdin 
Security Oil—it’s economical—for it’s 
all heat. 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold at most 
department, furniture and hardware stores. 


STANDARD OIL —_— (NEW JERSEY) 


Baltimore 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves 















Easy, Now, To Saw Logs 


and Cut Down Trees 


~Thousands of Farmers, Woodsmen and Others Have Made 
the Old Hard Job the Easiest, Withthe Famous OTTAWA. 


OU, too, can easily clear your land and saw up logs into 
engehs, providing needed _ for fog youreslt, a to oat y using bm | 


e apd hard work out of wood cutting: A 












OTTAW An the 
most Lge Takes the back. 


Four Cycle frost-proof motor. 





bor-saver. Does the work of many A big money ’ 
Hundreds of OTTAWA owners are n ng eDlendid profit sawin fore h- “EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
wood towns ties. n wi e = 
pays for itself, When not oone use as a portable engine for, running DIRECT TO YOU—FIXEPROOF—EASY TO NAIL ON 


pea hullers, ing machines, pumps and other power 
Canter Tho fi frst oc 4 Cevelo Lo on ke np be he in ip America More in use than all other 
bog caws ich all log saws are judged. 


canal pris, Send 
ING BOOK, BIG FREE LL 
TTAWA \ [OG JAW || eos ao 
a! iree 
pookes the profits ~ tA, “4 KGGress 


Now Selling At low Selling At New Lower wulees.«* 


Friction Clutch: Levscor* | Power Force Feed: Sewethe 


-P, ies’ uickest and safest. 
gaw without stopping engine. 42°F py a minete. Plenty of power 


tra No | for sawing and belt work. 
Starke ea Dro grea | Special Offer, NOW! $2,.7% 


petgtes | in 8 poke 


Yo, STEEL ROOFING 


AT CUT PRICES 


DIRECT TO YOl 
FREIGHT 


Yi, PAIL 
(=, 














FIREPR — | We have cut — a of 
J ve 
ANT RUST cane Rer_| © pout the, samme "D Cown So 





as 

the wear” nized Steel 
4 has “TWO TCRIMPS oN. EACH EDGE. 
It can’t leak. Easy to nail on, Patent lead 
peed nails, hammer and shears given with roof- 
ng. 


YOU GET | Baan calling = fee the neat 
ays— 
THe PROFIT iy “4 at abent ‘one half the 


DAY ix. FREE BUILD- 
ra OF A 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 


CAN BE NAILED — Dept.P arene 
OVER OLD WOOD SHINGLES- 











the OTTA- 
30 Days’ Trial: 7X for a whole Saas ha re 
month to prove all claims. Liberal | with this 
10-Year ‘Guarantee y largest | or-saver “and ve is = 
Log Se Saw factory in the rh, maker, 
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4 or 
Payments Now 


AWA MPG. CO. 
Puss Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


a 
Foe be Taproves Sete tawae Log Saw 
NOME 2. oo ccc cccc cece ssersseesess cece 


ADDERS .. .. nono cece cocsceesesee 


ee ecne sees 








FO ROOFING. 


fw-=uae) Save your property —re-roof now 
2 | while the weather is good, or supply 





roofing needs for future buildi 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll (%53.") $1.25 


2-Ply $1.95 + 3-Ply $238 
perietty A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
=} lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 

hadnt cement, nails, ete. A. not stick in rolis, 
: rae today direct *s Oldest and 
Machines Supply House. 


“SMITH. COURTNEY co. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, WA. 
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pont fail to plant oats, rye, barley, wheat, vetch, 
or rape near the barn for the poultry this win- 
ter. Eggs will be high priced and the best results 
are never obtained from poultry without a plenti- 
ful supply of green feed. Plant one or more of the 
crops named and thereby supply green feed at a 
small cost. 


S YOUR farm too small to supply you with the 
volume of products necessary for home use and 
sale and to pay a fair income on your equipment 
and labor? Then why not double the size of your 
farm—not by acquiring additional surface area but 
by making two acres out of one? One acre that is 
made to produce as much as two acres will return 
as much profit as three acres of poor land. 


T IS customary on the majority of farms to leave 

the hay in stacks unprotected from the‘weather. 
Under the most favorable weather conditions, a 
considerable percentage of the hay may become 
* practically worthless for feed. Even at the pres- 
ent price of hay, it will pay well to go to consider- 
able trouble to cover the top of the stacks with 
coarse grass, with boards, prepared roofing, or gal- 
vanized roofing. 


peARM women die earlier than farm men, while in 
towns ard cities the women live longer than the 
men. The biggest factor in the sad state of affairs 
on the farm is the woeful lack of labor-saving con- 
trivances in the home. The farm woman is still 
closely tied by drudgery and is compelled to work 
her life away. The many labor-saving devices that 
lighten home work and lengthen her life have not 


been installed. 
A CROP of.-crimson clover to plow under for ev- 
ery acre of corn to be planted next spring and 
a winter cover crop for every acre of land would 
soon enable us to cut outg@@mmercial nitrogen and 
at the same time largely increase our crops. If we 
can’t do better, let us plant the seed in the cotton 
middles just after picking over the crops with a 
small grain drill or seed by hand and cover with 
the cultivator. 


HE dairy cow means the best all-round food for 

the family, fertile soil, increased yields of crops, 
and skimmed milk for the pigs and chickens; and 
for these and other reasons, there should be one or 
more good milk cogs on every farm. A number of 
scrubs on many farms should be sold and the 
money invested in one or more good milk cows to 
ogg an abundance of dairy products for the 

amily 


T IS indeed sad to travel in the cotton-growing 
states in the winter and see livestock bogging in 
bare fields that are leaching and washing away. 
The livestock are suffering for feed, while the land 
is rapidly becoming poorer. The livestock should 
grazing winter leguminous crops that reduce 
leaching and washing to the minimum and through 
the aid of bacteria transfer nitrogen from the air 
to the soil. 


- YOUR sorghum and sugar cane syrup is as 
good as that commonly found on the market— 
is put up in as attractive carriers, and marketed in 
a businesslike way—you will find it a profitable 
farming side line. Do you know how much city 
folks are paying for ones syrup? Find out, and do 
some figuring. Why not manufacture some of 
your raw material and do your own marketing af- 
ter providing for your home needs? 


FE: THE South this year we are giving most atten- 
tion fo the codperative marketing of the great 
staple crops because we must put over one thing at 
atime. We are not forgetting, however, that there 
are great opportunities for codperative marketing 
along other lines, and these will come into promi- 
nence with the success of codperative cotton mar- 
keting, peanut marketing, and tobacco marketing. 
Coéperative shipping of hogs is one form of com- 
munity effort that should never be overlooked ; and 
a typical illustration of its value is given in a ‘note 
just received from Mr. Alexander Nunn of Loacha- 
poka, Ala. Mr. Nunn says: 


“In the spring of 1919 farmers in the com- 
munity prepared to ship a car of hogs codpera- 
tively. If they had sold individually the near- 
est buyer would have given 11 cents. But when 


he saw that they didn’t have to depend on him 
this same dealer came and bought the car for 
15 cents.” 


OT so very long ago the iarm was looked upon 
as a place of never-ending toil, untold hard- 
ships, and continual drudgery. This attitude is 
rapidly being dispelled by the introduction of im- 
proved plows, harrows, harvesting machinery, two- 
horse cultivators, tragtors, and other modern farm 


implements that do away with much of the tedious ' 


hand labor. Likewise the farm home was consid- 
ered to be a very undesirable place in which to 
live, because of the great lack of conveniences. But 
this condition has changed, too. Paint is brighten- 
ing up farm homes and the houses surrounding 
them. Home lighting plants, gas or even electric, 
are replacing the smoky lamps. And home water- 
works are putting running water in farm kitchens, 
bath tubs in farm homes, and are voiding the 
drudgery of the screaky windlass or the rusty 
pump. May we speed the day when every farm 
home can have these conveniences. 


Which Legume Shall I Grow? 


LFALFA is perhaps the greatest of all leg- 
, on It is, however, an exacting crop, and a 

very good soil, inoculation, lime, and the best 
preparation are all required for its successful pro- 
duction. ; 

Crimson clover will produce well with less lime 
than alfalfa requires, and on a greater variety of 
soil, though it also responds to good fertilization, 
liming, and soil preparation. 

Red and mammoth clover have about the same 
soil requirements and do best on lime, clay, or clay- 
loam soils. They often do remarkably well for 
one or two years on rich and moist sandy-loam 
soils. 

Alsike, while costing less per acre for seed, is 
more of a pasture than a hay legume. It will often 
grow well where red clover is a failure, though it 
yields less. 

Vetch will grow well on a wide range of soils 
and probably is the best winter legume we have in 
the South for sandy soils. It is less dependent 
upon lime than other legumes but responds profit- 
ably to its use in soils deficient in lime. 

Lime, inoculation, and phosphoric acid are us- 
ually all three necessary to success and should be 
used if there is any doubt as to the soil’s being 
well enough supplied with them. If seed are sowed 
on sandy soils, some potash should be used in ad- 
dition to lime and phosphoric acid. 


Have Faith in the Farm and the South 


T DOESN’T take much courage or much sense 
I yield to one’s feelings of anger, disappoint- 

ment, or resentment. The wise man is he who 
is governed not by his temporary emotions but by 
sober judgment and deliberate reason. 

Right now a great many people who think with 
their. feelings rather than their reason are talking 
of giving up farming. They are declaring that 
there is no future to it and they “are going into 
something else.” As a rule, these are the very 
people who one year ago thought flush times would 
last forever. They drift with the tide. Just about 
the time they quit farming will be the time the 
wise man will go more strongly into it; and if 
they stay on the farm, they will go strongly into 
some particular crop just about the time one 
should lessen emphasis on it. 

The truth is that when we have an abnormally 
prosperous period (such as last year) we may be 
sure it is not going to last. Likewise when there is 
an abnormally disastrous period (such as this year) 
one may be equally sure that it is not going to last. 
A pendulum pulled far to the left will swing back 
just as far to the right, but in the end it seeks 
“normalcy.” So it is with financial conditions. 


We have abundant faith in farming and abund- 
ant faith in the South. Both will “come back” and 
come back strong. In fact, both farming and the 
South are likely to be stronger and better in the 
future because of the hard times we are now ex-~ 
periencing. Because of the consequent development 
of codperative marketing and wiser diversification 
of crops, farming will be on a more businesslike 
basis hereafter than ever before. And while the 
lessons of thrift and economy that are now being 
forced on us willsoon be forgotten by some, mil- 
lions of people will learn the wisdom of saving in 
time of plenty for the days of adversity. 

It’s a long lane that has no turning. We are not 
so rich as we thought we were one year ago; we 
are not so poor as we think we are now. The fu- 
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ture of the South and the 
both all right. 


future of farming are 


The foregoing editorial was written about a month 
ago but publication of it has been delayed until now. 
Already in this thirty-day period there have been mar- 
hed evidences of the return to “normalcy” predicted 
in what we wrote thirty days ago. 


Cotton Holding Was Justified 


VER and over again this season many a farmer 
Oh: said, “Well, I could have sold my cotton 
last fall or winter for 25 cents a pound, but 

we farmers made the mistake of holding it.” 
Well, now, was it a mistake? We think 
We believe a great exporter was absolutely right 
the other day when he said: “Distressed and de- 
moralized as business and financial conditions were 
last winter, if farmers had not held cotton but had 
insisted on forcing the whole crop on the market, 
cotton would have gone down to 7 or 8 cents a 


not. 


pound.” 

Now instead of having sold 5,000,000 bales of sur- 
plus 1920 cotton at 7 or 8 cents a pound, the South, 
by holding this enormous unwanted surplus, will 
get two to three times as much money for it, which 
will make the whole South richer. Moreover, if 
these extra 5,000,000 bales had been forced on the 
market and prices accordingly forced down to 7 or 
8 cents, we would have lost not only on the 1920 
surplus, but these demoralized prices would-also 
have affected prices on the 1921 crop. It would 
never have been possible to boost prices back from 
7 or 8 cents to 17 or 20 cents. 

It is easy enough for a man to say, “Suppose I 
had sold when I could have gotten 25 cents.” But 
if he is going to “suppose” for himself, he must re- 
member that several hundred thousand other farm- 
ers are also “supposing” the same thing. And if all 
of them together had “supposed” that it was well 
to dump their cotton on a demoralized market last 
fall, 7 or 8 cent prices would no doubt have re- 
sulted before half of them had finished selling. 

Even as it was, we forced too much cotton on 
the demoralized markets of last year. With pro- 
perly regulated selling, cotton should not have 
gone. below 20 cents a pound at any time. But 
thousands of farmers had to dump their cotton on 
the market at 10 and 12 cents because they could 
not finance gradual and orderly selling. 

It is here that codperative marketing would have 
been a godsend to Southern growers. The indi- 
vidual farmer controlling 50 or 100 bales of cotton 
cannot get attention from the great money centers 
in America, but organizations of growers controll- 
ing millions of bales can. Through codperation 
growers can secure money to finance themselves 
and promote gradual marketing on as good terms 
as other great businesses get money. And while a 
cooperative marketing association will be primar- 
ily a selling organization rather than a holding 
organization, it will (1) keep cotton from being 
recklessly dumped on demoralized markets dur- 
ing periods of temporary depression and panic 
such as existed last year, and (2) will be able to 
finance growers by allowing them necessary ad- 
vances while selling waits for conditions to be- 
come normal. And does not this fact alone justify 
farmers in joining codperative marketing associa- 
tions? 


Be Certain to Visit the Fair 


AKE about two days off this fall and visit the 
state or sectional fair. This is one of the best 


places to see some of the new crops, new ma- 
chinery, new farm and home conveniences, and the 
good livestock you have been reading about. You 
can see more of these things in the shortest time at 
the fair than in any other way. 

During the past few years new varieties of corn, 
cotton, legumes, and other crops have been bred 
and developed. New varieties of fruit and vege- 
tables have been produced. New ways of harvest- 
ing, storing, and using many of these crops have 
been devised. New farm implements have been in- 
vented and placed on the market. - New strains of 
good livestock have been bred and developed. 

The best of all these will be brought together at 
the fair. Attending the fair is the most economical 
way in which these things can be seen. 

The state fairs in our territory will be hAd on 
the following dates: Virginia, October 1-8; North 
Carolina, October 17-22; South Carolina October 
24-29. 
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tion to coéperative marketing and have had 

to be away from home so much that I have 
not been able to give my usual attention to Hilltop 
Farm or “Hilltop Farm Notes.” Now that codper- 
ative marketing, however, is about to become a 
reality, I hope to resume more nearly the even 
tenor of my way. 


Field Selection of Seed Corn 


Y{ sect’ cora fs afternoon I went out and selected 


Ties year I have had to give so much atten- 


seed corn for next year: Where corn is cut 

with a harvester, as we cut it on Hilltop, it 
takes some special effort to save the best stalks. 
On some rough land we have had corn cut by hand, 
and there our rule is simply to leave the best seed- 
stalks standing while the rest of the stalks are cut 
and shocked. 

Where corn is cut with a harvester, however, 

some other plan must be adopted. So yesterday 
we took a corn knife and went through the fields 
ahead of the harvester, cutting down the best seed- 
stalks. These stalks may be gathered up and piled 
together, say, in every tenth row, and this tenth 
row skipped by the harvesting machine. Or the 
seed-stalks may be left on the ground and collected 
by a wagon after the corn harvester has run over 
them; it will not do much damage. 
; Almost anything is preferable to the old plan of 
crib selection practiced by nearly everybody when 
I was a boy. Farmers then would pick out the big- 
lgest ears in the crib when the probability is that 
the big ear was from a one-eared stalk and that 
stalks growing two smaller ears had produced con- 
siderably more corn, and would have produced 
correspondingly more corn the following fall if 
used for seed. 


How Corn Yields Have Increased Since 
1900 


E NOT only relied on crib selection to get 

seed corn when I first can remember, but we 

ridged the corn rows high at laying-by time 
and pulled fodder in the fall—and what three big- 
ger mistakes could corn growers have made? 


We had had so-called “practical farmers” here in 
the South for 200 years prior to 1900, and they'still 
practiced these three wasteful and antiquated 
methods. But in the twenty years’ campaign for 
“scientific agriculture” we have had in the South 
since 1900, crib selection has largely given way to 
field selection, high-ridged rows have given way to 
level cultivation, and fodder pulling to cutting and 
shocking the whole stalk, with similar improve- 
ments along all other lines.@And the result is that 
whereas the average farmer in 1900, thé merely 
\‘practical” or muscle-farmer, made 13 bushels of 
‘corn per acre in North Carolina, 9 bushels in South 
Carolina, 19 bushels in Tennessee, and 21 in Texas 
(1900 census figures), the average farmer of today 
who uses both brain and muscle and is both a 
scientific and practical farmer, made last year 25 
bushels per acre in North Carolina, 19 bushels per 
acre in South South Carolina, 28 in Tennessee, and 
26 in Texas. . 


The Folly of Fodder Pulling 


PEAKING of fodder pulling, one of the men 
employed for work on Hilltop Farm, an abso- 
lutely reliable man, gives this experience :— 


“One year my brother and I had some land 
we decided to put in late corn. He planted an 
acre, and I planted an acre two days later than 
his acre was planted. But when danger of 
frost threatened, I cut and shocked my corn 
while he followed the old-fashioned plan—cut 
tops and pulled fodder. The result was that I 
got good corn and over half was good enough 
even for seed corn, while on his fodder-pulled 
stalks all the grain rotted and was not any 
good for anything. It was a total loss.” 

“Another experience: One year we took 
six rows of corn. We cut and shocked 
two rows; we pulled fodder from two rows; 
we left the other two rows standing. Then about 
November 1 we weighed corn and fodder from 
each pair of rows. From the rows cut and 
shocked the corn alone weighed as much as 
both corn and fodder from the fodder-pulled 
rows. And the corn from the stalks left stand- 
ing out-weighed both corn and fodder from 
the fodder-pulled rows.” 

This experience is not surprising. Pull the leaves 
off of any fruit tree before the fruit fully matures 
and watch it shrivel. 


Certainly everybody who still practices fodder- 
pulling (if he is not willing to trust the experi- 
ence of others) ought to conduct some experi- 
ments for himself and decide for himself whether 
or not the Coker experiments on this subject were 
correct. In careful experiments running through 


four years in which all the corn was most carefully 


weighed, the Coker farms found that “if fodder is 
pulled when the bottom leaves begin to turn, there 
is a loss of at least 24 per cent in yield of corn. If 
pulled when three-fourths of the leaves are dry, 
there is about 10 per cent decrease in yield.” 


Wherein Southern Farmers Are “Not 
Lazy Enough” 


HAVE never thought there was much in the 

Northern idea that Southern people are lazy— 

and hope there never will be much in it. ~But I 
do wish we Southerners would all get too lazy to 
“work for nothing and board ourselves” pulling 
fodder (for that is what it amounts to). And I also 
wish that we would get too lazy to drag ourselves 
sweatingly and laboriously behind one horse for 
two days in order to do work which the Yankee 
does easily and happily by riding behind a team of 
horses in one day. 

A man who came from the North and operated a 
farm near Hilltop some years ago more than once 
said to me: 

“Talk about Southern farmers not liking to 
work! Why, they must like to work better 
than anybody else on earth! It looks like to 
me it’s the Yankee farmer who must be 
‘lazy’"—with his greater horse-power and 
machinery he is always trying to find easy 
ways to do things which the Southern farmer 
takes twicé as long to do in a hard way.” 


Five Jobs That Should Have Been Done 
Before Now 


PEAKING of crib selection of seed corn, ridg- 
Si corn rows, and pulling fodder as was done 

when I first can remember, reminds me that I 
went back to see the old home farm last month; 
and I wonder how many of our readers used the 
month of August to as good advantage as my 
brother-in-law, who is now on this farm. Let us 
see :— 

1. He oiled and painted farm implements and 
machinery, having already housed them. (Have 
we all done that? Too many of us kick about the 
“high cost of machinery,” but think nothing about 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE PRESENT CRISIS” 


A BOUT seventy years ago, when the crusade for 





the abolition of slavery was at its height, James 
Russell Lowell wrote one of the most stirring 
poems in the English language, “The Present Crisis”. 


Of course this poem is not, strictly speaking, a 
country life poem, but present conditions in the rural 
South have made it one. Once again a crisis confronts 
us, once again a great battle for human freedom is on— 
a campaign to determine whether the growers of farm 
products shall be the slaves of the present speculative 
system or shall “make themselves masters of their own 
industry” and ‘set up a@ government for themselves in 
the marketing of their products. And in this struggle, 
as in all previous struggles for liberty, there are heroic 
men who have the faith shown in the last verse of the 
poem herewith—brave men who do not wait until the 
battle is won to take sides; men who, as the second 
verse suggests, fight on in spite of the fact that often 
they may not get even the sympathy or support of the 
men they “agonize for” and are giving their lives to 
help :— 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 


right. 
And ‘the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that 
stood alone, ? : 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone,— 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline, P 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 
crust 

Ere her cause brings fame and fortune and ’tis prosperous 
to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude makes virtue of the faith they once 
denied. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; . 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 

Not attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 

James Russell Lowell. 
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the ten times worse “high cost of neglect” on that 
machinery after we buy it). 

2. He made a good road out of what had been a 
bad one for a quarter of a mile from the house, 
getting it well shaped up and drained. (If you 
haven't done this, you may wish you had before 
spring comes). 

3. He filled up some washes that had started. 

4. Weeds about barns and outbuilding had been 
mowed. 

5. The graveyard had been cleaned up and made 
prettier. (Most graveyards need such attention, 
Dr. Seaman Knapp_ used to say that the average 
Southern cemetery “looked as if it didn’t belive in 
a resurrection”), 


A Duty Landlords Owe Renters 


HE South of course is not threatened with a 

pellagra plague, as some misguided “authori- 

ties” (?) made President Harding believe a 
few weeks ago. It is to be hoped, however, that all 
the talk about pellagra ‘has made our people real- 
ize what they must do to head it off. 


In the light of present day knowledge about 
vitamines and their relation to health, it is almost 
a crime for a landowner not to encourage every 
tenant and laborer (1) to keep a good milk cow 
and (2) to have an all-the-year-round garden. And 
certainly if a man knows how much a good garden 
and a good cow mean in warding off disease and 
promoting strength and health, he is committing a 
real crime if he fails to provide both these health- 
essentials. For a period of several years on Hill- 
top Farm we_ noticed that the children who 
drank most milk were the rosiest, sturdiest, and 
strongest, and those who drank least-milk weakest. 


Nor should we think that milk is needed only for 
growing children. About the strongest, most mus- 
cular, and hardest-working man we have ever had 
on Hilltop Farm practically lived on milk and 
vegetables (with bread of course). He ate meat 
only about once a week. I also heard a Southern 
governor say a few months ago, “The two things 
that kept me going through my terribly strenuous 
campaign were milk and orange juice. Much of 
the time I ate little else.” He didn’t know much 
about vitamines, it seems, but accidentally hit upon 
two of the main vitamine sources—milk and or- 
ange juice. 

We are glad to think that on Hilltop every fam- 
ily that has ever been on the place since we had it 
has been helped to get a cow, if they didn’t have 
one when they came with us. And we believe 
county agents and other agricultural workers all 
over the South should start a campaign to encour- 
age landowners everywhere to get more cows and 
provide ample gardens for tenants. Even from a 
selfish standpoint it will pay, for their consequent 
better health, better spirits, and greater strength 
will help tenants do better work and make larger 
profits. 

It is to be hoped, however, that nobody needs to 
be appealed to from a purely selfish standpoint. 
I pity the man who is not just as much interested 
in helping the development and growth of finer 
and happier human beings on his farm as he is 
in promoting the growth of finer crops and finer 
livestock. And if a man has not on his farm peo- 
ple in whom he can take this sort of interest, he 
had better change and get others, 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions 


O WHOM was first applied the military title 
of “general”? 

2. The words “Jesus Christ” are placed to- 
gether only once in the Gospels. Where is 
this instance? 

3. Who were the bride and groom of the first 
bridal procession that entered the land of 
Canaan? 

4. What birds were used in sacrifice? 

5. At the destruction of what city were “all her 
great men bound in chains”? 

6. Of what wood was the Ark of the Covenant? 

7. Which of the apostles first suffered martyr- 
dom? 

8. What was the early Bible name for prophet? 

9. What leader of rebellion among the children 
of Israel and all his host were swallowed by 
an earthquake? 

10. How were the Israelites commanded to treat 
strangers? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1, 1 Chron. 27:34. 
2. John 17:3. 

3. Genesis 24:59_67. 
4. Leviticus 5:7. 9, Numbers 16:31-32. 
5. Nahum 3:8-10. 10. Leviticus 19:33-3. 


(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


Suse the foundation of the government we 


7. Acts 22:3. 
8 1 Samuel 9:9. 


have expended in round numbers 67 billions of 

dollars, and of this, 58 billions were for war; 
that is, for the army, navy, their auxiliaries, on 
pensions and interest on the public debt. And yet 
we claim to be an enlightened, a civilized, a peace- 
ful, and a Christian people—David F. Houston, Ex- 
secretary of the Treasury, in the September 
World’s Work. A 











COTTON 


and why it may go to 30c or more by Jan. 
uary 1. The Annual Crop Report and Es- 
timate of the Cotton and Cotton Oil News 


on September 26 will show by an exhaustive 


American crop report and foreign letters 


regarding demand that Wwe are bound to 
see very much higher prices. June 6 this 
paper warned the world that we were on 


the eve of a great bull campaign in cot- 
ton. On June 18 N. T. (Nuff Sed) Black- 
well stood on the floor of the New York 
Cotton Exchange and told that crowd of 
bears that we would see a runaway mar- 
ket upward before September 1. It ran 
on August 25. On August 7 Mr. Black- 
well also telegraphed the world from San 
Antonio that the Texas crop was a dis- 
aster and that cotton would go to 20c by 
March 1. If you want to keep posted sub- 
scribe for this paper at once. Your money 
back if we do not give you more depend- 
able information each week than all other 
sources combined. Send us $1 for half 
dozen or $2 for a dozen copies of Septem- 
ber 26 to hand out to your weak-kneed 
farmers, bankers or merchants. Price of 
the issue of September 26, 25c per copy. 
One year, $3; six months, $1.75; 3 months, 
$1. .Rush your orders now as we may not 
be able to supply you. Dollar bills, post- 
age stamps, personal checks or silver.— 
The Cotton and Cotton Oil News, Dallas, 
Texas. 














P Take course in fA 
Auto Mechan- 
ics. More than 
ten million cars 
as well as trac- 
tors, trucks, gas 
engines, motor 
boats, ete. need 
repairs all the 
time. Big de- 
mand for trained men. Pay 
from $150 to $400 per month. 


Loyola Universit 


Auto Mechanics School 


gives complete training. No books 
used; actual work under teachers who 
are master mechanics. Individual in- 
struction. You stay until you are pre- 
parod to get a job or start a business 
of yourown. Write for particulars, 
N. L. BIRD, Dean 
Lovola Auto Mechanics School 
63698 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
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cluding Da 
and Mayflowering; Giant 
Crocus and Poet's Narcissus. 


10 large bulbs 
Mailed 


Beautiful and ex lete Catal 

Free. Showsgreat variety of Bulba, 
Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
ds, Berries, Fruita, ete. 


‘sats Lewin Childe. Inc.. Floral Park.N. ¥. 














"SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


U. S. Army Goods 


Olive Deab 
Speci 


S$. Army Wool Shirts. 
reclaimed, ’ good as New, 


95¢ L: vu. Army Khaki 
GHs caccesececccvecccceoseesececeece 


95e, 
U. 8S. Aeewe Gusta, Khaki. Made of Heay. 
are Excellent condition eeccccccce 7 35¢ 
Olive Drab. Perfect. All 


S. Army Blankets, 

Wool. Best made, Weight 4 Ibs. by 
4.45 Dee PIE ON c5csccnscéeveseace $4. 
S. Army Breeches Khaki Special 
- §& Army Leggings. Wool. Wrapped. 65c 
ghee A containing hundreds of wonderful bar- 
ree Catalog gains. Orders filled d receiv: 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. ” > 


Sexes _SOVERNMENT STORES 


DEPT. - ATLANTA, GA, 
Distributors Army and Navy Goods y 














DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated 
Catalog Free. 

Standard Les & Fur a a., 
403T Broadw York. 


New Feather Beds $8.75 and Up 
New Feather Pillows $1.70 per pair and up. New, clean, sanitary 
feathers. Best Ticking. ivecytSing sold on ‘money back ack guarantee. 
Get our new catalog of bargains before you buy. Write today. 

Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 20, Greensboro, N.C. 


(Our Best Offer 


Progressive Farmer $ 2 


or 3 full years {55 copies 
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| The Progressive F arm W oman 


W. N. HUTT, Editor 
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Mother s Letter to Her Schoolboy 


S OUR schools and colleges open, 
and boys are going off to school, 


many a mother will no doubt wish to 
send her son this message, written by 
some poet whose name we do not 
know: 

“And when at close of busy day 


Always, my boy, kneel down to pray, 
As if you knelt at mother’s knee 
And lisped the prayer, “Now I lay me, 
“My soul to keep, forever keep 

As pure as in my childish sleep.’ 

Some boys may laugh, even scoff at you, 
But, darling one, to God be true. 

His angels will deliver thee. 

Our God is good, oh taste and see, 

Oh love and trust Him through life’s way 

And never, my boy, forget«to pray. 

For nothing good will He withhold 

From those who live within thé fold; 

A good man’s step will he direct; 

With loving kindness he'll protect. 

Oh, praise Him for His holy name, 

His mercy always is the same. 

Oh, seek Him while it is called to- day, 

And never, dear, forget to pray.’ 


” and 


Seasonable Suggestions 


IF A garment is very faded, boil it in 
cream of tartar water and it will be 
white. 

Plant some shrubs this autumn, and 
be sure to include a crape my rtle in 
your selection. 

If you expect your boy to concen- 
trate on his lessons, do not interrupt 
him needlessly during his study hour. 

Add an egg to the biscuit dough 
and cut in triangular pieces for a 

change. The same.foods seem new 
when served a little differently. 

It is best to keep the show birds by 
themselves for a few days after they 
come home lest they should have 
caught any disease while at the fair. 

To remove a scorched place from a 
cake, rub it over the grater after the 
cake has cooled. This will not tear 
the cake as does cutting with a knife. 

Silk stockings should be washed 
and rinsed in tepid water each time 
they are worn. It greatly lengthens 
their life. Do not hang white silk 
stockings in the sun to dry as it will 
yellow them. 


Mrs. Jones and the School Lunch 


qi. JONES, Mrs. McBride, and 
Mrs. Henderson were seated on 
Mrs. Jones’s shady screened porch, 
sewing. 

“T just dread the children’s going 
back to school because it means pack- 
ing lunches every day,” said Mrs. 
Henderson. 

“Oh, I generally let mine get their 
own,” said Mrs. McBride. “There is 
almost always enough left from 
breakfast and the day before’s dinner. 
They do choose such terrible com- 
binations though. Why, James took 
half a mince pie and some cold pork 
wrapped in a newspaper one day 
when I wasn’t there.” 

“T don’t mind packing the lunches a 
bit,’ spoke up Mrs. Jones, “I keep a 
supply of waxed paper, plain white 
paper napkins, and paper jelly’ tumb- 
lers on hand; and each child has a tin 


box with ventilator holes. I hope, for 
Christmas, to give them each a 
vacuum bottle and case,” 

“Don’t you have trouble finding 
things for them to eat? My children 
get so tired of just sandwiches and 


hard boiled eggs. 

“That is where the paper jelly tum- 
blers come in. In addition to sand- 
wiches, of which I have a variety, I 
send fruit—fresh, canned, or stewed— 
or some jam or cottage cheese. Some- 
times I include a cup custard or, for 
the older children, a little pot of 
baked beans done up in a tight jar. 
A bottle of milk is enjoyed as well as 
being the best of food.” 

“Do you really think it’s worth all 
that extra trouble?” asked Mrs. Mc- 
Bride 

“Yes, indeed, for children need a 
nourishing meal of appetizing, easily 
digested food in the middle of the day 
if they are to do satisfactory school 
work or be well and strong. A mo- 
notonous or indigestible meal will do 
serious injury. Of course, I am hop- 
ing that we can have at least one hot 
dish served at school but in the mean- 
time I try my best to give the children 
what they need done up in such a 
way that they enjoy it.” 

“I wish you would give me your 
sandwich recipes, ” said Mrs. Hender- 
son, 

“And please give me a copy, too,” 
added Mrs. McBride. “I really believe 
you are right. I wouldn’t let Martha 
choose her own supper and I ought 
not let her choose her own lunch.” 

These are the directions and recipes 
Mrs. Jones gave them: 

Bread-and-butter Sandwiches.—Cut 
the bread in thin slices. Spread the 
butter evenly on both slices and press 
together. 

Lettuce Sandwiches.—Make a bread- 
and-butter sandwich, and place a leaf 
of crisp lettuce, washed and_thor- 
oughly dried, between the two slices. 
Put a teaspoon of salad dressing on 
the lettuce leaf. * 

Nut Sandwiches.—Make a 
sandwich, spread one side with 
chopped fine, and mixed with 
dressing. 

Boston Brown Bread Sandwiches.— 
Make the same as white bread sand- 
wich. Lettuce and nut sandwiches 
may be made of brown bread. 

Date Sandwiches.— Make a filling of 


lettuce 
nuts, 
salad 


% cup of stoned dates and cup 
English walnuts chopped fine. Rub 
the two into a paste with % cup 


sweet cream; spread between slices of 
buttered bread. 

Fudge Sandwiches.—Make fudge, 
beat until creamy. While soft, spread 
between thin slices of buttered bread. 
Fudge may be kept for sandwich fill- 
ing if it is not cooked as hard as when 
served in the usual way and if it is 
kept in a bowl and covered with a 
moist cloth. 


Pimiento-and-cheese Sandwiches.— 
Make a filling of %4 cup cream cheese 
and % cup chopped pimiento, add 
salad dressing, salt, and pepper. 





| 





3684—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years. A 6-year size will re- 
quire 3 yards of 27-inch material. 

3687—Girl’s Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years. An 8-year size will re- 
quire 15¢ yards of 27-inch material. 


. 





3693—Child’s Romper.—Cut in 4 sizes: 


Price of each pattern. 15. cents. 
days required.to fill orders. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered 
Address Pattern Department, 





size 
quires 2% yards of 27 -inch material. 


4, 6, and 8 years. A 4-year re 


3711—Boy’s Suit:—Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 years. 6-year size requires 
334 yards of 27-inch material. If 
mate as illustrated trousers and col- 
lar Will require 17g yards of material 


and blouse 1% yards. 
at ‘one time 25 ve nts Ten: 
The Progressive armer 





our’ fashion. catalog. 





Spread on bread evenly. Cottage 
cheese may be used instead of cream 
cheese. 

Peanut Sandwiches. — Peanuts 


ground and mixed with a salad dress- 
ing make an excellent filling. The 
commercial peanut butter may also be 
used. Spread evenly between slices 
of buttered bread 

Egg Sandwiches.—Chop whites of 
hard boiled eggs very fine. Mix yolks 
with salad dressing and season with 


pepper and salt. Add whites and 
spread between bread. 
Chicken Sandwiches.—Chop cold 


boiled chicken and moisten with salad 
dressing. Spread between bread. 

Ham Sandwiches.—Slice cold, boiled 
ham as thinly as possible. Put be- 
tween slices of buttered bread. 

Various meat sandwiches may be 
made. The ground meats, seasoned 
with salad dressing, make delicious 
sandwiches, but do not give too much 
meat in the lunch, 

Points in Sandwich Making.—Cut 
the bread in thin slices of uniform 
thickness; spread the butter evenly 
over all of each slice and butter both 
slices of bread. The butter will keep 
the bread moist and will also prevent 
the filling from soaking into the bread 
and making the sandwich soggy, indi- 
gestible, and wunappetizing. Use a 
sharp knife for slicing the bread. Sof- 
ten the butter by creaming or slightly 
heating. Nothing detracts more from 
a sandwich than butter spread un- 
evenly and in large lumps. Bread for 
sandwiches cuts best when 24 hours 
old. A crisp lettuce leaf adds to the 
attractiveness of all sandwiches ex- 
cept the sweet varieties. All sand- 
wiches before being packed into the 
lunch box should be wrapped in 
waxed paper. This prevents the sand- 
wich from drying or from absorbing 
odors. 

Wholesome Foods for the Lunch.— 
Milk or cocoa; good wholesome sand- 
wiches—two kinds, rather than two 
of one kind; fresh, canned, and dried 
fruits; rice puddings, baked i 
junkets, gelatines; eggs in custards 
hard boiled and chopped fine Avid 
sandwich filling; bread and cookies 
with nuts and fruits; well-cooked ce- 
reals; green vegetables; small amounts 
of homemade candy. 

Unwholesome Foods for the Lunch. 
—Fried food; rich pastries—pies, frit- 
ters, doughnuts; rich cakes; sausage 
fried ham; cheap candies; green 
bananas; meats in large quantities; 
pickle Ss. 

Wholesome Lunches.—t. One chick- 
en sandwich, one jam sandwich, one 
apple, one glass milk, one small piece 
cake, (two graham or plain crackers 
and two apples for recess). 

2. Ham sandwich, bread-and-butter 
sandwich, fudge sandwich, apple 
sauce, one glass of lemonade. 

3. Brown-bread-and-butter sand -« 
wich, cottage cheese sandwich, cel- 
ery, one orange, nut-and-raisin cook- 
ies. 

4. Minced ham _ sandwich, lettuce 
sandwich, or graham-bread-and-but- 
ter sandwich with celery, baked cus-~ 
tard, two apples. 

5. Chopped egg 
and-butter sandwiches, 
stuffed with nuts, milk. 

Unwholesome Lunches.—1. 
and sausage, mince pie. 

2. Large pieces of bread, no butter} 
one slice of beef steak, cake. 

3. Two pieces of corn bread with 
fried ham, two Onions, one-fourth 
mince pie. 

4. Two large soggy soda biscuits, 
two fried eggs, one-half custard pie. 

5. Three fried ham sandwiches, two 
pieces cake. 


sandwich, bread- 
stewed prunes 


Biscuits 


Honey Hints 


Us= honey in cookery as well as 
for a syrup. 
Try honey as a sweetening in lem< 


onade and other fruit drinks. 
Cakes flavored with honey. will keep 
soft and sweet almost indefinitely 
\ table spoon your t 


of hone 1ext 
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pancake dough will produce a beau- 
+iful brown color without danger of 
¢ and give a delightful flavor. 





\ an use honey in any recipe 
ng ior sugar by using the same 
re of honey as sugar and justa 

tle less of the liquid used in mixing. 
The following recipe will give the 


ildren a wholesome and delicious 


Ottage treat: 
cream Frat Confection.—One cup honey, 1 pound 
1 figs, % pound dried peaches, %4 poun 
nuts nes, 1 cup chopped nuts, % pound raisins. 
dress.~ Run the fruit through a meat chop- 
. The per; mix in the honey and nuts and 
Iso be knead; press into a form; cut in 
slices squares, roll in powdered sugar and 
rve. 
es of e 
el Question and Answers 
with “YVueERe can I get information 
and about becoming a librarian?” 
Write to your state library at the cap- 
cold ital of your state. 
salad 
“How are Pg dati of the unicorn 
oiled pes used?” In pickles; they may 


be- be substituted for cucumbers or okra 
in any recipe. ; 


* * 
ae “What could I combine with a black 
ious crepe meteor dress in making it 
tuch over?” There is nothing more fash- 


ionable than all black and black and 
white this season. I would suggest 
-Cut either black georgette crepe, white 


orm satin, or white crepe meteor. Study 
nly The Progressive Farmer pattern de- 
oth partment for styles. 
eep x * * 
ent “What furniture should be in a 
ead hall?” A hall, unless it be large 
idi- enough to serve as living room as 
a well, need not be very much furn- 
of~- ished; a small rug, a table placed near 
tly the door, and one or two chairs 
om placed rather formally are all that is 
in- needed. A mirror may be hung over 
for the table. 
Irs * * & 
he “What should a girl of sixteen with 
X= no relatives, friends, education, or 
d- money do to get on?” I should say 
he that she should drop all standards of 
in false pride and do what many suc- 
- cessful pepole have done before, go 
1g to some kind woman and ask for 
work in pay for the privilege of going 
_ to school. Having worked her way 
a. conscientiously through public and 
Oo high schools, opportunities come. In 
d vacations money can be earned for 
3, clothes. Observation, aimbition, hon- 
r esty, and lack of foolish pride will 
r accomplish wonders, 
Listen Mothers 
. ILDRED, a bright little girl of five 


summers, had spent the night 

. with her grandmother, after going to 

- a children’s masquerade ball in the 
afternoon. 

Next morning she slipped home ear- 

ly and on coming back she was telling 

her little cousin of the lovely time she 


had had. Her grandmother hearing 
her said, “Darling, did you tell 
Mamma _ about your good time?” 


“No,” she answered, “my mother was 
just so cross and mean to me [I 
couldn’t even talk to her.” 

This holds true with our older girls 
and boys; they are going to talk to 
someone. If your face is long and 
you look as though the entire world 
#s on your shoulders, you will not in- 
vite bright, sparkling conversation 
from them. Enter into their spirit— 
be young with them and sympathetic 
and you will invite their confidence 
and their cheerful conversation. 

MAY TYSON. 





Canning Trouble 


SPLENDID chapter on canning 

troubles is contained in the recent 
North Carolina bulletin, “Canning 
Fruits and PA ae igge - by Jane S. 
McKimmon, Raleigh, N. C. 


A few of the good things she says 
are: “Generally speaking, the rubbers 
that come with jars are not to be 
trusted. Get good rubbers and buy 
them from a merchant who sells 
enough to insure a new stock .each 
year, 

“When air is driven from jars filled 
with vegetables there is apparent 
shrinkage of water. To remedy, re- 
move the top from the jar just before 
it is taken from the canner, fill with 
' boiling water, seal tightly, and set 
aside to cool. 

‘To prevent berries from rising to 
the top, blanch 1 minute before pack- 
ing into a jar. They will be softened, 











though still firm, just the condition to 
be packed still firm, so closely in fact 
that it would be possible to add very 
little syrup. 

“To insure good flavor in fruit, add 
sugar in the form of syrup. 

“Swells are produced by insufficient 
sterilization. Bacteria cause gas to 
form in the can and a bulging at 
either end follows. If left long enough, 
these cans will explode. All bulging 
cans should be regarded with sus- 
at times a slight bulge 


picion, though 

will occur when a can has been filled 
too full. It is best to open bulging 
cans and determine definitely what 


the trouble is. No can even slightly 
bulging should be put upon the mar- 
ket. 

“Trouble in sealing tin cans is us- 
ually caused by the can being too full. 
See that no portion of the fruit 
touches the top, or small pin holes 
will be blown in the seal by the es- 
caping steam which is generated by 
the hot solder when it comes in con- 
tact with the fruit. Another cause is 
a poorly heated capping steel or one 
that is not kept brightly tinned. Get 
good solder. Some has been put on 
the market that is so poor it will not 
flow when heated. 

“To prevent caved-in cans, pack the 
can as tightly and as full as possible, 
and fill with cold or tepid brine. Re- 
duce exhaustion to 3 minutes and if 
cave-in persists, do not exhaust at 
an. 


A Filled Woodhouse—The Greatest 
Labor Saver 
Goxus men will drive off to town in 


such a tremendous hurry that the | 


woodpile is forgotten and when they 
get with other men will spend ‘hours 
gossiping. When the dusky shades of 
night drive them home they expect a 
warm supper will be awaiting them. 
A hungry man is likely to do some 
grumbling if wife has not cut the 
wood needed to keep the food warm 
while the master tarried. 


During the day the wife has 
straightened up things about the 
house, churned, fed the pigs, and 


done about eleven million other things 
that only farm women know of. The 
able-bodied man who will add to 
these burdens by expecting his wife 
to cut wood is guilty of a crime in- 
finitely worse than cruelty to animals. 
He certainly is not worthy of the 
love and devotion of a good woman. 

Every family that lives on the farm 
should have a large woodhouse. Wood 
should be hauled in wholesale and cut 
into proper lengths on rainy days and 
at times when farm work is not press- 
ing. 

I certainly believe in the “till death 
do us part” in the marriage ceremony; 
but it is too bad for a delicate girl 
who knows nothing about the cares 
of married life to be wedded in the 
expectation that her husband will be 
a sturdy oak to which she can cling, 
only to find that the vp hm has to 
deal with is at the wood p 

A MOTHER IN "SR AEL. 


One-teacher Schools a Failure 


HE first thing we did was to con- 

solidate our township into one 
school. We had come to realize fully 
that our small, one-teacher schools 
were almost a complete failure in 
helping develop our children as they 
should be developed. The next step 
was to vote a special school tax. Now 
we have employed the very best and 
most efficient teachers we can secure. 


I believe good, kind, yet positive, 
teachers are the biggest help in cor- 
rectly developing the child. In order 
to have this type of teachers we par- 
ents must stand squarely behind them. 

The most efficient teacher is handi- 
capped without our help and encour- 
agement. 

Then for the social side of devel- 
opment, through the school we are 
trying to leave no stone unturned. 
The Friday afternoon debating so- 
cieties and occasional entertainments 
given by the school to which parents 
and friends are invited are, I think, 
some of the best means of developing 
the child. Parents, do not leave the 
social side of the child’s education un- 
cultivated. This is just as important 
as any other. It will help them face 
the world better as they. reach man- 
hood and womanhood. 

J. A. M. 
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Want to CUT 
YOUR SUIT-COST? 


= be better dressed than ever? Just sit down and 
read this newsy folder. 


Read why Clothcraft suits are made of better serge, yet 
cost less than others. Feel the sturdiness in the weaves of 
“good old Clothcraft serge,” of which actual swatches are 


tipped in the folder. 


- And remember that Clothcraft serge suits wear longer, 
yet cost less for three reasons: Fads and frills in styles are 
avoided; raw material is purchased in enormous quantities, 


and ingenious short-cuts in manufacturing 


cut time and labor cost. 


Now test those serge samples, blue, brown 
and gray, in the booklet—test them for 
weight, for weave, for wear. Test them 
so you may get the best suit-value 
of the year. Write today for swatch 


folder. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
2162 West 53rd St., Cleveland, O. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 


2162 West 53rd St., Cleveland, O. 
Please send me without obligation, folder containing actual 


swatches of the Clothcraft serges, etc. 

























The LAST WORD In 
SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


Prices $135 regular. 


Lightest draft harvester made. 
Harvest the beans from the row. 
Works in rows from 36 inches up. 
The 1921 Scott is warranted to 
save more beans and to pull 
easier than any other hafvester 
made. 
Write for Circulars 


Manufactured By 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


One man $170 f.o.b. 
factory 
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YOU CAN SAVE $50 
pi ny + your old 
auto . frame your- 


a® make these 
5. 75 an ase . fit all makes 
up and models of cars. 
ParcelsPostPaid}. 1, D°™s0" Ae 
on. We furnish instructions, Roof an sewed 
together with rear curtain, testenars, welts tacks.- 
All complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 
ber of yg and we =e gree os you our catalog with 
s and quote you exa 
Liberty Top & Tire Co., Dept. A-6, Cincinnatt, Ohie. 

























Earn Your Own Subscription! 


(NEW OR RENEWAL) 


Get up a club of two subscribers (new or renewals) at $1 each, fill in 
their names in the blank below and mail to us with $2 and as a re- 
ward we will send you The Progressive Farmer for a full year 


Publishers TheProgressive Farmer.—Find enclosed $2 for which send The Progressive 
Farmer one year from date of receipt of this order to the following persons: 





NAME 


POSTOFFICE [Route STATE 











In accordance with your offer, send me The Progressive Farmer one year in payment 


for getting up this club. 











Stare 








For r own protection send postoffice money order or check in remitting. Never . 


send r or paper money. 








839 
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Carolinians! A Royal Welcome Awaits You at 


7 | VIRGINIA} 7 


DAYS| STATE FAIR |NIGHTS 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 1st-8th 
ALL RECORDS BROKEN THIS YEAR! 


All New—Bigger and Better In Every Way—Virginia’s Best Fair 
$100,000.00 in Purses, Premiums, Attractions 


Million Dollar Live Stock | Best Agricultural Fair in 
how! East! 


Mammoth Poultry Show—Boys’ and Girls’ Club Exhibits 


WONDERFUL AMUSEMENT PROGRAM! 


Al Wilson’s — FLYING CIRCUS — Mabel Cody’s 
2 Distinct Performances—Night and Day. 


AUTO POLO GAMES, With CHAMPION MALLET MEN! 
And 12 Other Headliine Attractions—aAll Free! 


HORSE and AUTO RACES! THE NEW MIDWAY! 


5 Days Horse Racing! 100 Big Attractions First 
1 Day Auto Racing! Time in South! 






























































Gorgeous New Fireworks Every Night—Free! 








Grand Opening, Saturday, Oct. 1, *x4éés:° 
Excursion Rates On All Railroads 4SKXOU" 

















Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 
rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
wi asp Noneed to make several trips 
Ss ee to plow and harrow the land, or 


= wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 


ra ry well cultivated and packed in summer. 














They make an ideal seed bed for grain, 
Just plant grain between the rows wii 







Protects crop 
from winter 
if 


You can plant three rowe at a timc. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without comee® tothe grain. Fer- 
le plants little furrows. 








are id. 
“spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives 
Youare far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or 
Drill. Notmitators can dothe work the “Cole Way.’’ Write for our 
eatalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 
CHARLOTTE, 






BOX 149 

























Fully 90% of all dairy rations are lacking in bulk and succu- 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowelsopen. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 


This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk in aremarkably t- 
able and healthful form. It is laxative, easily diges and 
rich in carbohydrates. It isa wonderful milk producer, = 
motes health and increases profits. Youcan use Dried Beet 
Pulp with corn silage or to replace it. Free booklet sent on 
request. Address Dept. A. Low prices now in effect. 
LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 











CutCost 
Ditching 
Field Terracing 


Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 


CHiatiy Farm Ditcher 


and Grader 
All-Steoe!— Reversibie—Adjustabie 


NO fs the time to cut labor 


cost, insure crops, save 

money Ly better orainage 

and field terracing. Get the Martin Story—FREE. 
in works in any soil. Makes V-shaped ditches 

for drainage orirrigation or cleans ditches down to 4 
feet deep, Grea’ racing l, Horses or tractor. 
a cost-eutting story 


| Money Saved and 
Money Made vit. omrca 


= The enterprising farmer owns ‘his own feed 
mill and grinds feed for himself and for his 
“i neighbors. He hasa » 


1 MONARCH coin iniic 


which is the finest feed grinder made. 
little power required to 


Tell us what kind of power you have, 
and the amount, and we will present 
some very interesting facts to you 

ne L inding your 


Box 411, Muncy, Pa. ’ e 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., INC. 


o 
Box 131 Owensboro, Ky. 
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| Strange Things About Butterflies 
| and the Four Lives They Live 


EAR Boys and Girls: 

One of the most interesting 
| things about insects is found in the 
| changes that takes place from the 
| time they hatch until they get grown. 


The “lep-i-dop-tera” family, to 
which the butterflies and moths be- 
long, gives a good illustration of 


these changes, and you may study 
them with very little trouble, if you 
will keep your eyes open. 

1, First comes the egg. 

2. Next the egg hatches into a larva 
or caterpillar. 

3. It then becomes a pupa or chry- 
Salis, 

4. Finally it develops into a moth 
| or butterfly. 
| Let’s take a peep at these four peri- 
ods in the making of a butterfly. 

First, the female butterfly lays her 
egg or eggs on or near the kind of 
food that each kind of young cater- 
pillar likes best, or that is best for it. 
Some kinds of butterflies lay only one 
egg in a place, and so scatter eggs 
here and there. This is what is done 
by the butterfly that lays the eggs 
that hatch out into cabbage worms. 
Other butterflies lay a lot of eggs in 
one place. The butterfly whose eggs 
become tent caterpillars does this. 








y 


The four pictures on the left show the 
LARVA form of certain insects, a being that 
of a carpenter bee; b, currant borer; c, bee- 


tle; d, white ant. The two pictures on the 
right represent PUPA forms of insects, a 
being pupa of the salt-marsh moth and b of 
a ground beetle. 


When the eggs hatch, the second 
stage begins. The soft, tiny caterpil- 
lars find a balanced food-ration wait- 
ing for them. They go to feeding in 
earnest and grow as fast as pigs in a 
clover patch. They grow so fast that 
they get too big for their hides. So at 
intervals they grow new skins and 
shed their old ones. It is in the cater- 
pillar stage that they are destructive 
and do so much harm. The army 
worm, grass worm, etc., are caterpil- 
lars and are so abundant at times that 
they destroy vegetation over large 
parts of the country. 

When the caterpillar reaches full 
size for a caterpillar, it next passes 
into the pupa state. Some caterpil- 
lars spin a fine silk and by twisting 
and turning, they spin a cocoon all 
around themselves. Others form a 
papery covering or chrysalis. While 
thus wrapped up, they change to the 
full grown or butterfly state, and cut 
their way out of the chrysalis or co- 
coon. 


This makes the last change or 
“metamorphosis,” as scientists call it, 
and the new butterfly in due season 
is ready to lay eggs for another gen- 
eration of caterpillars to go on with 
the same course of changes again. 
Most butterflies have only a short 
while to live after they have laid their 
eggs. 


Butterflies outdo flowers and even 
the rainbow in the brilliance and va- 
riety of their colors. They in no way 
resemble their parent-caterpillars, nor 
do they eat the same kind of food or 
in the same way. Caterpillars chew 
their foods, while butterflies suck 
theirs through a long tube which 
many of them carry coiled around un- 
der their heads. Caterpillars live 
Jargely on leaves and the other tender 
parts of plants, but butterflies prefer 
to get their food in liquid form and 
from flowers. 

All of this is a true story, and yet 
isn’t it just as wonderful as any fairy 
story you have ever heard? And all 
around us on the farm are hundreds 








of other things just as wonderful. 


Isn't it worth while to learn all we 
can about them? Will not life be 
much more interesting for us if we 
do? I think so. UNCLE P. F. 


_ The Life of a Flycatcher 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ANY beautiful birds build their nests 
near our home each year; but I like 
the scissortail or flycatcher best. Some 
of them always build close to our home, 


I think they are quite beautiful, too; 
they have a plain gray body, brown 
wings, and long, black forked tail. Under 
their wings the feathers are deep pink, 
or salmon pink, seen only when they 
spread their wings.~.Under their bodies 
is also a light pink. 


These birds have several times built 
nests in a live oak tree near the yard. 
One pair built their nest in the mulberry 
tree in the back yard. Another on the 
windmill tower. The nest in the mul- 
berry tree blew down during a strong 
wind. 


The nest is made of rootlets and plant 
stems lined with cotton. It is usually 
fastened to the forks of the limb with 
twine strings. In this nest are laid 
four to five white eggs with brown and 
purple markings. 


During the incubation season the male 
spends his time on the fence or windmill. 

Flycatchers do not like dogs or crows, 
I know. When Rover (our big black dog) 
goes by their nest, one of the birds will 
chase him out of sight. Late one even- 
ing a crow flew over the tree to his 
mountain home. Both birds gave chase. 
After chasing the crow awhile, one re- 
turned to the nest and the other one 
would dart at the crow, then drop back. 
The poor crow was so tired it would 
open its ugly mouth in an attempt to 
fight. 

It is a pretty sight to see a flycatcher 
late every evening return home. He will 
be sailing along, then give a beautiful 
song and several turns and loops in mid 
air. 

In the fall flycatchers gather one by 
one on the fence then go for their 
Southern home in Costa Rica. 

Lometa, Texas. RUBY E. LEE. 


Editor’s Note—Ruby is evidently an 
oberving and thoughtful girl, and 1s no 
doubt a hundred times\happicr than she 
would be if she paid no attention to all 
the wonderful things in nature. How 
many of us are as constantly on the 
lookout for interesting things as she is? 


Can You Answer These Questions 
About Birds? 


‘Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


S THE quail a more useful bird than 

the pigeon in eating insects? Do 
pigeons eat boll weevils like a quail? I 
have watched the birds very much in 
the last year. , 

Do any of you young people try to 
run the rats off your place? I have 
killed 67 rats this year. Papa helped 
sometimes. When hunting I always took 
my cat. I let her eat all she could. The 
biggest one I killed weighed over 1% 
pounds. He was about 20 inches from 
tip to tip. 


Have any of you got gardens? If 
you have, the birds and hoptoads are a 
great help to you. The bluebirds, hop- 
toads, and horned lizards help in the 
garden most. 


Others that help are the chickadee, 
cardinal, quail, mockingbird, jaybird, 
crow, sparrow, meadow lark, wren, 
woodpecker, dove, and all of the fly- 
catchers. The injurious birds are chick- 
en hawks, owls, and English sparrows. 


The humming-bird does a great deal 
in the work of pollination of the plants. 


GIBSON RHODES. 


Editor’s Note.—Gibson has brought up 
@ question that I submit to all the young 
people. Do pigeons eat as many insects 
as quail or bob-whites? How do you 
know? I am getting a number of letters 
from boys who are killing rats in large 
numbers. I want to suggest that you 
organise a rat-killing team in your neigh- 
borhood, and have regular rat-killing 


days. Itis fun. Rats are far worse and 
more harmful and desructive than 
snakes. Why not be just as eager to 


kill them? 
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By B. E. WASHBURN 
Piles 
ILES are varicose enlargements (di- 
lations) of the veins of the rectum 
or lower bowel. The symptoms may be 
slight or very severe; there may be lit- 
tle pain or, as in the 
case of inflamed 
piles, they may be 
very painful. There 
is usually a constant 
burning sensation at 
the anus and this is 
greatly increased 
during and immedi- 
ately after each 
bowel movement. 
When the veins rup- 
ture there is bleed- 
ing and the condition is known as “bleed- 
ing piles.” In some cases the pile nodule 
becomes inflamed and result in an ab- 
scess. 

Piles are frequently due to habitual 
constipation, and when that condition is 
remedied the piles will often disappear, or 
at least stop giving trouble. The bowels 
should be kept open; one easy movement 
should take place regularly every day. 
This can usually be brought about by 
careful attention to diet and by drink- 
ing water in fhe morning before break- 
fast. Cathartics should not be used ex- 
cept when the bowels cannot be moved by 
natural means; mineral oil may, how- 
ever, be used as an addition to the diet. 


In acute attacks, if the bowels are con- 
stipated, give a full dose of Epsom salts 
and put the patient on a light, soft diet. 
Apply ice to the anus or inject cold water 
into the rectum by means of a fountain 
syringe. If the piles protrude they should 
be pushed back with the finger to which 
vaseline has been applied. If the piles 
are large and persistently painful they 
should be removed by operation, which 
is the only sure cure. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. BOTHPLETZ 


zg Our Health Talk 











DR. WASHBURN 














TT. prices of table eggs are already 
going up—and as one dealer told 


us, “They won't come down again un- 
til spring!” 


This means, with prices of 

eedstuffs still 
amanarentiels low, 
good profit from 
poultry and eggs. 

es * .% 

How about find- 
ing a market for 
the surplus eggs 
for hatching? The 
de mand promises 
to be very good 
MR. ROTHPLETZ this fall, at good 
prices. If the stock is purebred, of 
fairly good quality and vigorous, in- 
suring good fertility in eggs, the best, 
quickest, and safest way to market 
is—advertise. In advertising, to in- 
sure orders when eggs are ready, we 
would advise, advertise now and con- 
tinue through the season. 





Meat or ieiniaieaialis i friend of 
The Progressive Farmer who read 
our advice about the use of meats for 
poultry, writes: “Dr. Kellogg of Bat- 
tle Creek will not allow any meat 
whatever to be fed to chickens raised 
for his sanitarium, amounting to sev- 
eral thousands. He insists that it in- 
jures the eggs. He feeds large- 
ly on buttermilk,” 


This does not surprise us. Profes- 
sional men are often more or less ex- 
tremists in their views, and Dr. Kel- 
logg’s opinion runs counter to that of 
thousands of practical and successful 
poultry breeders. But our corre- 
spondent overlooked the main point, 
the “large feeding of buttermilk.” 
Animal protein is what all breeders 
agree is the best form for poultry, and 
the protein in buttermil is animal 


protein. All breeders advocate feed- 
ing buttermilk, not only for its pro- 
tein, but for its lactic acid, valuable 


for its power to prevent white diar- 


rhea. Its use on the average farm, 
however, is limited by the difficulty in 
getting poultry to use enou; rh of it in 
its usual form, and meat pr ‘od icts are 
safer and more -convenie1 In Dr. 
Kellogg’s case, the Rocatibae of 


try is probably a thoroughly systema- 
tized business, with regular attend- 
ants at all stages, and we suspect the 
buttermilk used is the condensed 
semi-solid or powdered form, safer 
to store’ and easier to feed. 


| 
poul- | 
| 
| 





Our readers are those 
who seek knowledge 
and wisdom 








This is No. I of a series of 
“Facts About the Progressive 
Farmer.” The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 











the Salt of the Elarth’’ 


“The man who reads is the man who leads”—provided he 


reads the right kind of literature! 


This is why Progressive Farmer readers are LEADERS in 


' the rural South.” 


Less than half the farmers in the twelve Southern states own 
their own homes. Eighty-three per cent of Progressive Farmer 
readers are home owners, as shown by a questionnaire sent 


out by us. 


The average per acre value of farm lands in the South is 
$46.35, yet the average value of lands owned by Progressive 


Farmer readers is $91 per acre. 


The average total per farm value of lands and buildings in 
the South is $4,512, while the average total per farm value of 
lands and buildings owned by Progressive Farmer readers is 
$15,488; $20,000 being a conservative estimate of the average 


wealth of our subscribers. 


The CREAM OF SOUTHERN FARMERS did not become 


our subscribers accidentally. 
class of readers subscribed 


It happened in two ways. 
by persuasion, realized the sound- 


One 


ness of our teachings, followed suggestions, prospered, and 
remained on our mailing list because they found such a pub- 


lication valuable. 


The other class of readers is made up of men who were get- 
ting ahead, and yet wanted all up-to-the-minute information 


on pressing farm 
gressive Farmer, 


roblems, and naturally turned to The Pro- 
ecause (1) it comes every week, (2) provides 


an editorial service especially adapted to each important sec- 
tion of the South, and (3) has always been a publication pri- 
marily for service to readers instead of primarily a commercial 


proposition. 


Farmers looking simply for a “farm paper” 


regardless of 


editorial merit or frequency of issue have always subscribed to 


something CHEAPER. 


We can therefore say to our readers:— 


“Ye are the salt of the earth”—which is shown by the SEC- 
TION in which vou live and the PAPER you have chosen to 


read. 





Raleigh, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, 


Texas 








GET OUR REDUCED PRICES 


ON FINEST BUGGIES MADE 





Right from the factory toyou at lowest priees. 
All materials used were recently pusehaneh at 
bottom prices, We pass along thesaving toyou, 


ONE HORSE mates $41 COMPLETE 


Built by ced workmen 

factory service, Your com i elere Rae eatte- 
teed. Write for our com lete eatalog, It will show 
you how tosave many dollars on buggies and wagons. 
- 8. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY 

74 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 














Peclecned Seed Wheat for Sale 


The following Varieties 
Smooth Head, Leaps’ Prolific and Little 
Red. Bearded, Stone or Miracle 
and Fulcaster, 
$1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Blackstone, Va. 


FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc. 


If not satisfied after inspection, 


TRIUMPH TUBE CO., 





INNER TUBES *1:% 


30x3 First Quality (not seconds) Red, Live Rubber Inner Tubes, postpaid for $1.75 each, or $1.60 each 
in lots of four; 30x3%, $1.95; 32x3%, "$2.05; 31x4,$2.25; and other sizes in proportion, 
return tubes and money will be refunded. 


Cash with order, 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 




















his name and address. 


WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, RED 
VETCH, TIMOTHY, ALFALFA, GRASSES, SEED GRAINS, 


If your dealer does not handle “ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds, send us 


AND SAPLING CLOVER, 















BLACKSTONE, VA. 











Send in your renewal promptly. Get up « club and 
get a reward. 





Forty-Two Years’ Experience 
Manufacturing 
HIGH GRADE FARM WAGONS 
Write for Prices to 





Clarksville, Va. 








¥ Cc. H. RUSSELL & SON, 

















Greatest Cleanser. 


anything it touches. 


about your house. 


Get the cleanser you can 


100 WILLIAM ST. 


Send for Magic 
Crystal Booklet. It 
will tell you thing. 
you want to know. 





The Cleanser that 
Nature Makes 


Years of use by untold thousands of particular women 
have proven 20 Mule Team Borax to be Nature’s 


No corroding or harmful acids or alkalies—gentle but 
sure in its action 20 Mule Team Borax is good for 


Twenty Mule Team Borax in the dish pan or the wash- 
tub, besides being the most perfect cleanser, has a 
soothing and healthful effect on the hands. 
Mule Team Borax has a hundred important uses in and 


Team Borax by the case at your grocer’s. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 




























































Twenty 


- 


depend on. Buy 20 Mule 


. NEW YORK 




















' PUREBRED POULTRY 








LEGHORNS 


eee PO eee 





For Sale: 2000 ten to twelve-weeks old 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


also a few Barred Rocks and Buff O: 
Write Shippin 
week. 


pin g- 


tons. for 1200 


thi 


C. A. NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 





a 
6 











LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Single Comb White and Brown 
$2.00 to $5.00 Each 
Shipped on Approval. Hatching Eggs 
in Season 
THE JOHN H. BOLTON POULTRY FARM 

. GLEN ALPINE, N. 


























We Have a Limited Num- 
ber of Brand New 


FARM WAGONS 


used, adapted for 
general farm use which we will 
be willing to exchange for Lum- 
ber on a fair basis. Advise what 
you can offer and will send full 
description of Wagons to farm- 
ers or others located in terri- 
tory where the Wagon is not 
now handled by a 
dealer.” 


never well 


regular 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






















































































































































































Farmers Exchange 
Ana 
Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
The Progressive Farmer Brings Detter Results From 
Persistent Advertising—tTry it a LEGHORNS 
' —— — Four to Five months old White Leghorn Cockerels 
LIVESTOCK $1 each. Mrs. Don McLeod. Rowland, N. ¢ 
re ~ For Sale Purebred Brown orn Ay wil Co ‘erels 
BERKSHIRES $2 each. Greenhall Poultry F arm, Hertford, N. « 
— _ 8. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—Choice, select, ear! 
5 1 —TEi pe ; es pric: 5 » early 
ay Ri ih a t ove “ c raves, American hatched, range reared Hundreds to select from. Also 
a eB - Settle. pullets Write your wants. P eae free catalog 
DUROC-JERSEYS Carl Gilliland, Siler City, _N. 
~_ Deep River er Duroe Farm, Ramseur, N. ¢ ORPINGTONS 
For Sale— Tw so wes Jersey Boars,.will weigh about Buff Orpingtons 400 for sele Write f © pric and 

two hundred pounds h. Price $65, each. Satisfaction show records loom } Kendall, Shelby, N. C 

guaran “ad. Vrite Sto wall High School, St yvall, » © . - . Se ae 
4 ; Cook’s Strain 8. Cc. . Bult Orpingtons— Young and old 

Good Duroc s—10 weeks old, Orion Shetty King stock for | ae sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco 
and Defender reeling, Either sex gistered in ville, N. C 

vurchaser’s 1 . $12.50. Reub Rol it Spart is. 
purcha mame, $12. bn n ph, Sparta, a. Win First Prize at Your County Fair—With my 

ESSEX Champion White Or ping s. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, 

————————— — - North Carolina 

Extra Fine, Registered Essex Pigs, € Gilts, Service 
Noars—$12.50 up. E. A, Aldridge, Randleman, N. ¢ Prize = i Exgu-laying White & ‘ngtons—Bar 

- gains at > yearling cockerels, $3.50; best eggs, 
HAMPSHIRES $3.50. Get prices on young stock. Drs, C. B. Mor 

Hampshires—Write for particulars. Ioka Farm, gen, Americus i eS — 

Rattleboro, N.C. PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

~ 15 purebred Hampshire boars ready for service, , Bight a . , : < 
bred sows $40. W. Hundley, Boydton, _Quality Barred 1 Ro ks. Stacey’a Farm, Amelin, Vi és. 

— raitita A hoice flock rred Roct cn is fro BI 

POLAND-CHINAS Ribbon Stock ‘ patio’ fy mm quar acncksre Beles oe sana 

For Sale—Big Bone Poland China Pigs, from 600-Ib, 2¥le. Jno D. C ave. Lami > ss 
Michigan sows, Some extra fine boar piss and fancy 
boars, about ready for service. J. L. Abernathy, Elm- RHODE ISLAND REDS =, 
wood, N. €, : he mS A limited 1 number Ha rold Tompkin’s famo strain 

I Offer for Sale Purebred Spotted Poland-China sede Island Red e  epers $5.00 each. R. M. De 
April Pigs—Registered, $13 each; not regis‘ered, $11 Shazo, Greenville, 8. 

Evergreen Stock and Poul try Farm, 8. W Woodley, - : _ 
Proprietor, Creswell, : PEA FOWLS . 

Orreri oe Extre mast Rig Type > Poland-China Pice—At a. anted ‘Peafowle—At once. Box 219, Greenville, 
$20 each, 3 m mnths old, sired by Timm’s Model, the 2@t'! ne 
1,000 ‘Ib. marvel, Orcer from this ad. Satisfaction - > 
guarantee E. . Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. C., TURKEYS 
Route 7. Turkeys Wanted—All kinds, es wena Bourbon Reds 

at Boll Weevils; Grow Big Bon Poland China and _ Blacks Randolph. Ke “wit kp Va. 
Se So eevils; ire me € 
Hogs instead of Cotton. Long King is of the best Narratansett Turkey Book Free—It tells all about 
blood in U. 8. two years old. Registered for first the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, which are so 
$100. check. Lots of Pigs and Shoats $10. up. F. D. easy to raise and lay their eges at home with the 
Vick Sparks, Ga. chickens. It tells how to get started with these turkeya 
ss aa meee that do not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but 
ABERDEEN-. ANGUS grow and feather D and fatten from the day they 
in aan ae en ~ aha hatch. Gives records of remarkable results with tur 
followin fairs: Tehanal Exhibit, of Angus | eat 5 a ee keys all over the U. §S. Interesting pamphlet of in 
Y M ena td "3. Cc, ‘om ~ ile, rl oe Ww . have structive “‘turkey talk’? free to farmers. Address Burns 
OlumbDia, = acKsonville a. e 1aVe W. Beall, R. F. D. 38, orse 'C ave, Ky 
sume of the goos ones iu our herd. Sanford and Rich, 
Mocksville, TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
GUERNSEYS Wanted—White Wyandotte and White Leghorn Pul 
gistere juernsey Bull—2 ars old tra fine; lets—Quote lowest prices in lots; give particulars 
will sell ot @ barenin. 3. E. Hesle py, 22 N. th St. Purebred Tawra, oes for sale. Henderson Forest 
Richmond, Va. Farm, Blanch, N, 

Herd for Sale—23 High-grade Guernsey cow 1 Raby Chicks—Breeding Stock—Reduced prices. Pure 
purebred bull, 5 purebred heifers. BR. C. Davidson, bred Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 
ox 624, LaGrange, Ga. Best laying strains. Postnaid. Catalog. Missouri 
eer +. —onemnaree Poultry Farm, Columbia, Misouri 

en Won at Prizes at Great Staunton Fair on Barred 

Purcbred Herefords—Young stock, very best bree ling. Rocks, S. C. Reds and 8S. C. Leghorns—200 cockerels 
Greensboro Nurseries & Stock Farm, John A. Young and yp lets for sale. Choice stock. Shipped on ap 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. provsal Will not show at Rock Mount or Goldsbore 

this foll. D. W. Jardine, Staunton, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 

For Sale—One 4-year- old Holstein B Bull— “Registered BIRDS 
and of icest breecing. Price $12: I a said 
Taylor, | Springs, N. C. PIGEONS 

ie te Holstein Bull Calvy G i breeding. = 
corn, C7 Hs oats, ea be > solder site d _Visoms, Hubert Reinhardt, Newton, N.C. 
hay rake. __ Broad- Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va. 

JERSEYS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 
ristered Jerseys—Dulls, ¥ Bull C Calves, Bred Heif- BARLEY ie ie 
st breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, - — - 
Fairfi ld, Va. Barley —_ Recle aned, Tennessee-grown, bearded or 

Fine 10- mont hs-old Jersey Isull—Will registero in Bearless varieties, $1 bushel. Hudmon Seed €0., 
buyer’ § Name; $50, Revistered cow, 2 gallons, freshen Nashville, Tenn. 

gain in December. J. H. Covington, Wadesboro, N. _ Cc. BULBS 

Oregon bred Rexistered Jerse -y—First two sons of St. 

Mawes Oregon Lad, six months old, handsome, Prices Bulbs—Direct from Holland, Red, White. Blue, and 

reasonable, Clover Hills Farm, Route 3, Charlotte, Pink, Giant Exhibition Hyacinths $1.28 dozen; Paper- 

N. ( white Narcissus 34 cents dozen; La. Innocence Christ- 

mas White Blooming Hyacinths, dozen $1.08; Darwin 

RED POLLS Tulips, dozen 42 cents; Tulips, mixed colors 42 cents 

— PT ge ee ae Br ~~ «ss dozen; Emperor or Empress Jonquils, double nose, 

r ave ae re ihn ‘Whitak Bull, oS es old 100 dollars. Goyen’52 cents. Postage paid to your door. Make your 

. uitakers, N.C. winter hours cheerful with flowers, Durham Seed 
SHORTHORNS House, Durham, N. 


For Sale—My Entire ‘Herd of Milk Strain Shorthorn 


Cattle—Counsisting of 43 head, 9 of them fresh, and 
some good milkers, Herd headed by Oakdale Prince 
546086, calved October 7th, 1915, bred by F. Ed- 
wards, Tifton, Ohio. This is a nice herd of young 
cattle, Will sell entire herd to one person, or such 
parts as may be desired by purchasers. Parties de- 


siring to purchase can communicate or call on me at 
Greensboro, N. C. Also one 8-16 International tractor, 
plow, and double harrow, in good condition. 8S. B. 
Adams, Greensboro, ¢. 





SHEEP 











Shropshire Sheep—Entire flock,rams and ewes. O. 
L. Elliott, As bland, WN. C 

20 Purebred H Ha upshire Ram Lambs—Averave 100 
THhs., $20 each, __ Clarewin Shee epfolds, Crozet, Va. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


- 50 to $6.50 
all ages. Gold Hill 





gs and shoats for sale. 
petigreed Durocs, 
Ganten: Va. 


PET STOCK 


Nice grade pi 
each Also 
F Tm, New 











CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


500 Cabbage os ae 75c; early and late. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 












25; 1,000 


Cabbage Plants Read y—Postpaid 500, $1 
5. ya. 


Thomasville Plant Co. Thomasville, 


Cabbage plants—Fall heading immediate shipment. 
Five hundred $1.; ewend $1.50; postpaid. Spring- 
dale Farm, Monroe, N. C 


2,000,000 Fine C abbage 


40¢ 100; 300, $1; 500, 
Expressed. 10,000, 

















Plants for Winter Heading- 
$1.5 00, $2.50, postpaid 
“sit. 50. Tidewater Plant 





















Co., Franklin, Va. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Su 
cession, now ready. S&S faction or money bac kK. Post 
paid, 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. , ¥F 
Jamison, Summerville, 8S. C. 

CLOVER 
Hubam Clover Seed for Sale. J. Tom White, Dub 


lin, Georgia. Fa lea at 


Clovers for Every F arm "and Purpose—Circular free. 
a. 


Lambert, Darlinston, 





~~ 


DOGS 

C. Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 

Coon, Oppossum, § Squirrel dogs, 
Pa 





_ Gor “il Hivunds. E. 
~ Rabbit Hounds, Fox, 











Setters. Catalog 10 cents. Brown’s Kennels, York, 
Wanted—Setter dog, broken, State price, age, and 
breed. Clinton J. Tull. New 


Also pup 8 months old. 
Church, Va. 

Old Time Coon, Opossum, 
priced right. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. 
Whittier, N. C. 


For Sale 





Fox, and Rabbit Hounds, 
M. Cooper, 








Purebred Collie Puppies 3—Fri rom heel driv- 








ers; no better blood in America. Males, $10; females, 
#8. C, L. Tomlins son, Wilmington, Va. 

Wanted—A “Real” I 3ird Dos— Pointer or Setter— 
Thoroughly broken, fast hunter, good retriever. Give 


color, 
letter. 


age, full description nd ‘lowest cash price, first 
Address, Lock Box 22, Durham, N. 


FERRETS 
Ferrets for hunting and Killing rats. Instruction book 


and price list free. Levi Farnsworth, New London, 
Ohio. 











RABBITS 














Crimson Clover—Only best quality seed handled 
Market changes; write for x ~ es, stating quantity 
wanted. Hudmon Seed Co. Nas hville, Ten 





inoculated, screened once; 
No order for less 
Robt. 8 


Bur Clover—Thoroughly 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c Ib. 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed instructions. 
Link, Abbeville, _ 8. me 


Fiubam Clover 








2 per pound, orders over 10 pounds; 











smaller orders, $2.50. Don’t risk disappointment or 
loss. e sure of the purest, highest grade, pedigreed 
seed produced; guaranteed genuine and of uniform 
type, by ordering now from Alabama Hubam Clover 
Association, Box 61 E, Newbern, Ala. 
OATS 
Fulzhum_ Oats—75e bushel, 5-bushel lots. J. L 


N. 


Simmons, 


3e the aven, 
Pedizreed Fulghum . Seed. “Oats—70e per bushel; eash 








with order. Samples mailed. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
Georgia. ie 
Fancy Winter Turf Oats—Free of wild onions; 8% 


bushel, 
Seed Co., 


sack lots; less quantities, 95c bushel. Budnon 
Nashville, Tenn 


For Sale—Two to three thousand 





bushels F'ulghara 























When writing to an advertiser, say: “1 am writing 
you as an advortiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 





each; Hens $2. 








Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Cornish Indian Game, Cockerels #3. 
each, Cc 





F. M. Crayton, Biltmore, N. 





FORBES eee Lense See ee om Peed Os, Re ie to 
MANUFACTURING CO POULTRY AND EGGS COTTON : 

ed OO eee Triee—Improved, earliest and most prolific. Teats 

ow _BRAHMAS: Se Se ees: “cater snovie tor sess Worms 

3 HOPKINSVILLE, KY. : trom ners 45, and Setar Dea tae Go us today. H: A. ST lis, see tt 
4 ' CORNISH seed 


Wanted—Several . bushels of. this.. year’s peach 
Chas A. Moss, C, 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


Spartanburg, 
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aud 


old 


co 
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Each Initial, 
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PECANS 

Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Tree Karly bearers. argest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Basa Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Mi 

RYE 

~ Hye A bruzzi—Farlies t and most productive. James 
M. Rogers, Proffit, Va. 

Write us for delivered oo of Seed Rye Hall & 
Savage, Greenvilte, N 

Abruzzi Rye—At $2.25 5 bushel while it lasts. Nubbin 
Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C. 

Rosen Rye—$1.70 bushel; Souther: ; Growing, 
$1.75 bushel; pedigreed Abruzz $ bushel; sack 
lots; less quantities, 10ce bushel higher. ” Mudm 1n Seed 


Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


New Crop Se ed Rosen or Winter Rye 
per cent pure; 2%-bushel bags, $4.25; 25 bushels, at 
$1.65; 100 bu heis, at $1.60; cash. Immediate ship- 
ment. a ouncill Seed ¢ Co., Franklin, Va 


- VETCH 





Recleaned, 99 














Hairy Vetch—Best Grade $6.00 per bushel. Frank 
Puryear, Orange, Va. 
Winter Hairy Vetch—Only best grade seed. Write 


for prices, stating quantity wanted. Hudmon Seed 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Prompt shipment on Winter Turf Oats and Winter 
feed Rye, Wilson-Drummond Biddle Corp., Norfolk, 
Va. 














Cabbage, Collard, Tom; to, Leets, Lettuce, Onion— 
Postpaid, 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2, Southern Plant Spe- 
cialist, Madison, || Florida. 


Guaranteed Alfalfa $6.00; Sweet Clover $5.00; Red 
clover $8.00; Grim alfalfa $15 .00; Kanred wheat $1.85 
bus hel. Meir Becd, Russell, Kansas. 


Pest Quality 8 Give largest returns, Get them 
from the Humphrey-Coker Seed Company, ——— 

¢. Ask for price list on_ pedigreed onaltalte. 
Abruzzi ‘Tye, crimson clover, _hairy_ vetch, alfalfa, Tape. 


~Leap’s Prolific, Beardless Fulcaster Wheat, $2.25 
bu. aepal rye, $2.50; Southern, $1.75 bu. Ful- 
ghum, Winter Turf Oats, $1. bu. ‘Crimson clover in 
chaff, 8c; in 100-™. lots, 7e. Choicest recleaned seeds. 
Subject unsold, hickory. Mail order to Catawba Seed 
Store, Hickory, N. . 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit Trees—All kinds. Write for price list. 


dale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


Trustworthy Fruit Trees and Plants—For home and 
commercial orchards. Catalog free, State approximate 
quantity wanted, Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hic! kory, N. Cc, 


Fruit Trees—Reduced Prices—Direct to planters. No 

gents, Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
outs. "pee: ans, mulberries, berries, ornamental trees, 
yines, and shrubs, Free 48-page catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertiving guar~ 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buyi 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and busi I ibility. 























Oak- 























Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Prog ress ive I Farmer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


for sale or rent. Well located, 
Home Land Co., 





15 farms 
ehurches and roads. 


Beautiful 
School, Female College. 
ton, Cc, 

Wanted to hear from seme one who wants to buy 
an ideal farm direct from o- ner. Full particulars 
given on application. W. J. Huzhes, Tabor, N. C. Box 
142 





schools, 
Dunn, N. C. 


Farm—tust_ out-ide city. Free Graded 
Bargain. Robert Croom, Max- 











44 Acres Good Tobacco, Grain and Grass Land—1% 
miles from court house in A heboro, N. C., on good 
road; about % cleared; good 4-room house, large barn. 
Price $4,750. H. D. . Seartx TO, Asheboro, m. 


235 Acres Greene County. An ex- 

Others in many of the best coun- 
Also sume real bargains near Black- 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 











Farms for Sale— 
ellent proposition, 
ties of the state. 
stone, Va. Tell me your wants. 
North Carolina, 


Sacrifice—200 Actes, Stock Farm-On Federal Figh- 
way; on river, boat service; railroad % mile from de- 
pot; low grounds keep 100 heed cattle fat most of year; 
fertile; nice home and buildings; water-works, — 
phone, school; healthy; Fe neighborhood; $15 
30x $26, St. Pauls, N. 
Acres of Good Land— 8 miles from 
Lake Waccamaw, C., on public highway, close to 
chureh and school; 16 acres in cultivati some fruit; 
€-room house, barn, and other buildings; good mule, 
harness, weyon; all farm tools; lots of corn and hay; 
going to qui ck buyer at $1,650. W. C. Rhodes, Halls- 
boro, N. 











For Sale—47% 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


Timber Land—Valuable, 
Thos. 





paying 
L. Conder, Columbia, 


Wanted—Farm or 
city property to exchange. 
South Carolina. 





Land For Sale—120 acres, $10 per acre. Has no 
buildings on it. All of the large timber has _ been 
taken off. Two ‘de'iveries of qa il every day. Three 
miles south Seaboard R. R. ation Jamestown 8, C, 
One Half mile of Spiele. P. 0. S.C. Land can 
be seen by asking for J. R. Guerry. Terms of sale 
$600 down and reinainder on five year mortgage at 
7 per cent per year, payable in advance, Reasons for 
eeliing, don’t need land. .Safe titles and no mortgages 
on land... Don’t bother unless you mean business, 
\vrite or apply to owner. C. J. Guerry 561 King Street, 
(arleston, S. C, 





VIRGINIA 
__Parms—All sizes, by owner. Box 9, Emporia, Va. 


Farm For Sale—140 Acres Gvod_land and igcally 
located, Price $65. per_acre, Terms. W. F. Gay, Rt. 3, 
Box 113, Petersburg, Va. 


For Sale—Well established Dairy, fully 
me cows, farming implements, good markets, 
Lock Box 62, Blackstone, Va. 


Farm For Sale—A small farm in Nansemond County, 
four miles from Suffolk, on JV:oulevard; good soil; 











equipped, 
rent 





drainage; good six room house ; cheap to quick 
buyer . Write for particulars. C. Morrisette, 303 
Law Bidg., Norfolk Va. 





For Sale—300-Acre Farm—125 cleared and ready for 
cultivation; balance in timber and wood; 20 miles from 
Neefolk, 4 miles from railroad station; fine potato and 


teucking land; well drained. Owner is determined to 
sell t farm: make an offer. Terms if desired. Ad- 
diress P. O. Box 77, Norfolk, Va. 





Virginia Farms For Sale—We have at least two 
hundred did farms to offer, adapted to. raising 
the following crops; corn, wheat, light and dark to- 

peanuts, trucking, ete. These farms are Jo- 

cated on gvod roads, near chureh and school. Oan 

splendid prices and goud terms on same. Reference 

nia National Bank. BE. B, Moore & Co., 201 
Mechanics. Building, Petersburg, Virginia. 





Farmers Exchange | 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








preeding pase) 
OTHER STATES 


To Buy an Improved Southern mm Farm . for 
*, Turner, Powers, Mich. 

ed Miss, Farms Cheap with Terms ; if ld 
‘ull Particulars free, A. Smith Rt. 1 Ric ch - 





equipped i arms on 








Shares— Divers ifled farming and “stock, Ralph Myers, 
Beaverton, Oregor 

One of the Best Farms ; in | Southeast Ge ia for 
Rent Tobacco and other crops. Good place for right 
man. W. I comans, Collins, Ga. 

$750 Secures 90 Acte Farm Tor ¢, Poultry, Crops, 
18 hogs, yehicles, tools, ete., inc 1; pleasant home 
and productive Flo rida. farm; close vill age, advantages; 
convenient city, 35 acres rich loamy tillage, lots 
timber abundan< e oranges, plums peaches, ears, 
pecans, figs, ete.; 5 -room house good barn. To close 
affairs all $1: 500 half cash. See details pace 60, New 


illustrated Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free. Strout_Farm 
Agency, 1210 G E Grahim n Bldg. “ Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Santa Fe has built a new , branch | railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


The State Land Settlement Board of California has 
a number of desirable irrirated farms of 20 and 40 
acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona fide 
homeseekers on years’ time. Money advanced 
for improvements and dairy stock. Complete irrica- 
tion gystem, Price per acre varies according to loca- 
tion. Five per cent of -purchase price payable when 
deal is made; eos ew f in semi-annual installments 
extending over paris f 36% years, with 5 per cent 
interest annually. Your ony ten? to acquire a farm 
in winterless California. 1 deciduous fruits profit- 
ably grown; alfalfa is a amen crop. Ideal condi- 
tion for stock and poultry. Good schools and unsur- 
passed roads. Fruit associations market your crops, 
relieving you of marketing problems. You can. farm 
all year in California. Go this fall and see for your- 
self. State Board’s booklet, also Santa Fe illustrated 
folder describing San Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L, Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 909 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





HAY 


“Johnson Hay—Has better feed value 
Ask for delivered price. 


than timothy. 
Bacon & Hudson, Gallion, 











Alabama! 
HONEY 
Choice Honey—-G warantced p pure and delictous, 12 
Ibs., $2.75, by mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 


Helena, Ga. 





PRINTING 


50 Printed Envelopes $1 95 ; 500, 
Womble Press, Bearcreek, N 





$1.60, postpaid. 











TOBACCO 
Tobacco Postpaid—Extra good, r ellow chewing, 5 
ths... $1.5 0; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c Ih. Mark Ham- 
lin, Sharon, Tenn. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
and Livestock Pedigrees and make Big Money. Write 
dlay for catalog of the Original and World's Greatest 
Schoot, Term opens December 5th 
JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
-N. Sacramento Bivd., hieago, Il, 
CAREY M. JONES, President. 





LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





(15) 843 





|| PUREBRED POULTRY | 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


eee 








Postage PAID. 


$11 a Hundred 


and uy 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED with each order. hatch every week all year 
40 Lreeds Chicks Select and Exhibition Grades. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. S.. Gambier, Ohi. 


| ROCKS—REDS—LANGSHANS 


TWIN OAKS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCES 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BLACK LANGSHANS 
pre-eminent. Hundreds for 
catalog and prices. 
TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS, 
Haw River, N. C. 








Stand sale Ge 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











One fine sow weluhias B.-4 ee 

ten. Shipped bred an eo in pig 
Two extra fine bred sy gir ma 

Kimball’s Queen Perfectiun No, 


Each of the above 
One en brood sow of good 
Some 

$5 pounds @ $12. each 


These 
several times the price 


yon animals have pee 
lines weighing 


REGISTERED 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Name Brumme!’s peur 2nd. No. soaens, out of a mee of 
5. 


A pounds each; sired by Daniels “Moder No. 81171. of 
176424. Shipped safi eac Bor . et P 


prices are spode to close the caste of the late W. RB. Kimball. All animals quoted are worth 


Now chance to good breeding stock cheap. Registrations or 
yeplacere will be furnished with all outinnie. and or certificates will be furnished with br 
gilts so their pigs may be registered owner, Answer quick. Se SoS. 208 


W. T. YANCEY, Administrator, 


e in pig @, 


300 pounds, shipped safe i 
superb young boars and gilts weighing 75 pounds @ $18. each; 1 ponte @ 8, ‘each and 





bone, Bite conting — ideal condermation, 


edccesdecesoce « $45. 


Oxford, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Rookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


Wanted—Young men to learn the barber trade. 
college in the south. . Write Charlotte Barber College, 
11 8. Church St. ChaPlotte, N. 


Cecil’s Business College, a ay Ss. C.—Trains 
you for, and starts you in business. In planning your 
career, investigate this well-known institution. 














Typewriting ‘and Penman- 
ship thoroughly taught and _ graduates assisted to 
positions free. Home Study Course also given. Send 
for catalog. Kings Business’ College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Charlotte, Cc. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


be a hr, on stock farm. R. I. “Johnson, Rt. 
McBee, 8. 


Wanted- oer ed F ‘arme r and | Stor ok man 
some equipment; 600 acres. Share proposition. 
bert, Darlington, Ala. 


SALESMEN 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sie. Sample peckase, free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


MACHINERY 


For Sale or Exchange—2% H.P. air-cooled gasoline 
engine, 20- sighs dynamo, One good mule. Box 54, 
Cc Cameron, N. . 

For Sale — 5-l0Avery Tractor — Magneto equipped, 
Model BR, good a ; price $300. Halifax Farm, Inc., 
Scotland Neck, 


Sookkeeping, Shortha nd, 











1—With 
Lam- 














Best | 















































—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDRR, 
North Carolina's Grand Crampion boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
| 4OROAR BROS., McCULLERS, W. C. 





For Sale—Brand new Cement Brick Machine. A 
Bargain. Writc quick for price, and deseription. A. C. 
Holland, Faleon, N. C. 


Wanted—Exchange Superior grain drill in good run- 
ning order, for soy bean harvester in good running 
order, Little Giant preferred. Philip Lee, Four Oaks, 
N. C., Route 3 








Cyclone Seed Sowers—Best made, $2.75, postpaid. 
Golden Duplex lime spreaders, works on ordinary 
wagon, $75. Save time, material. Catawba 


labor, 
Seed Store, Hickory, N. C. 


Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn bincer. 
Expressed to every state. Only $28 with fodder tieing 
attachment. Testimonials and catalog free showing 

icture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., Salina, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


First Cutting Clover—As0 wheat straw for gale. N. 
A, Kimrey, Mebane, N 


Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


Tanning Simplified—Tools and materials. _ Infor- 
mation free. Agents wanted. R, N. Gilley, Carlton, 
Texas, 

For Sale Paradichlors—Tenzene 42 cents per pound. 


pam post, prepaid. I. M. Perry, Spring Hope, N. C 
oute 3 























Protecto Treads—Old tires worth money. 
yours, sell others. Protecto Tire Company, Lox Pe = 
Carthage, Mo. 


Razor Blades Sharpened—One edge_2c. 
Straight Razors ground, 75c, New York 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


We Colect Accounts, Notes, 
the world. No charges unless collected. 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Collections made everywhere—Notes and accounts. 
Titles examined, estates settled, Columbia Collection 
Agency, Box 359, Somerset, 


Shi ingles— Long leaf yellow pine shingles, 
Fulchum, Appler, Rust- = seed oats. 
Dan Shipp, Finle 


Avocados—12 Ibs. Postpaid 4th. zone . $2.: beyond. 
$2.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Mrs. losel’s Preserved 
Tropical Fruit Products, Geo W, Kosel, Grower, Red- 
Jand, Florida. 


Does It Pay to Advertise ?—There are many moun- 

tains in Cieonae higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 

few people know it. Why? —— Pike's Peak is 

well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Acver- 

se whatever you may have for sale, The Progressive 
‘armer. 





; double 3c; 
Edge Co., 





Claims—Anywhere in 
May’s Col- 











Cypress 
car lots. 
Best prices. 


























If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insyrance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, 


J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 








'_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


50@ Head In Herd on an Exeiusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 


| BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


Some large spring Boars—Big type choice Pigs three 
months old—Cherry King and Great Model Orion 
breeding at Germans? prices. 

WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM, Brandy Station, Va. 


oO. 1. C.’s 


0. Il. C.— PUREBRED PIGS AND BOARS —0. I. C. 
Hogs of the highest breeding and prize winning blood. 
PIGS 2 months old at $35 per pair, no akin; single 





Brinkley, Ark. 




















pig, $18. BOARS, weight 100 Ms., $25. 

A BREEDER FOR 14 YEARS. ~* 
W. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
0. 1. OC.—— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS —0. 1. C. 
Pedigreed O. I. C. Pigs, 7rom.2 to 8 months old; 5- 


months-old Roars and Gilis; also 9-months-old Service 
Boars. All out of State — Bn prize-winning 
blood. Cross-bred pigs at rk prices. Stock must 
be as represented or mon refunded. Write for cir- 
cular and ‘prices, Rh. @. 0 N, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND- CHINAS 


OO enn ws 














f See ae 
Ten Grade Holstein Heifers 
FOR SALE 
For sale ten grade Holstein heifers—two bred, three old enough 
to breed, five, six months old. Fine condition. $500 for the bunch. | 
Do not write; send check or come to see them. Also, four head of | 
grade Holstein cows. Reason for selling, replacing all grade Hol- | 
steins with purebreds. 
ADDRESS 
DAIRY DIVISION, Clemson College, S.C. | 
it. ee eee 
DUROC-JERSEYS nee, SUERNSEYS 
, mt sateen 


} 


AUCTION SALE 
Pure-bred Guernsey Heifers 


Friday, Oct. 28, 1921 


| 
' 
May Rose and other prom- | 
‘| 


inent Blood Lines. 
Peoples’ Agricultural Fair Ass'n. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
T. D, BROWN, Secretary. 


























HOLSTEINS 


PPP PP PPL LLLP PPL APA 


HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are. -¥~ for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
pote rasan and TYPE. 
The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd 
BULL tALY ES FOR SALE, 


~~ 








HOLLIS, VA, 


| JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., 











— 
—— ROSNI HOLSTEINS —— 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the 
sires of the breed, a Aunere “Valve, 
2-year-old daughter with 
20,165 Ibs. milk. 
Dams have yearly records from 
20,000 Ds. milk as 2-year-olds, 


FRANK 8 WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Reitoe 


14,000 Be. te 











Big Boned Poland-Chinas 


Service Boars, Bred Sows, and Pigs mated, no 
akin. I have the GIANT BUSTER, TUMBO. and 
WONDER strains. Hogs registered and cholera 
immuned. I have fine Boar Pigs for herd headers, 
and special attention given Pig Clubs, A fine boar 
given for each club of 10 pigs free. Ask for prices, 


J. B. HONEYCUTT, Monarat, Va. 
osheeeaitie 














BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 





cheaper. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


Two to six months old. One fine bull 18 menths 
old. Record dams, Royally bred. Priced reasonable 
for quick sale. 


WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM, Brandy Station, Va. 
_MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


——eeeaeeee 





(McLAUGHLIN FARMS 
RAPHINE, VA, =. —_— WwW. VA. 
Polled Shorthorn orm Cattle and 

Hampshi 


RICHMOND, VA. 
and COLI/MBIA, B. C. 

















Seek Out the 
Dealer =< 


in Your =e = 


Lynchburg 


; 


tiles 


wtb }l (py! iil! 
wy 


























Moldboard braced. 
Direct to Standard 











Lynchburg Concave 
mp, Self-Sharpening 
Plow Point 


i OPO Chie: 


LYNCHBURG PLOWS are the only plows selling now at pre-War 


prices! d 
greater profits:from farming! 


Just as LYNCHBURG PLOWS have 
lead in’ mechanical improvements— 
just as they have lead in holding 
down costs, when other costs were 
soaring—they are now leading in 
getting back to a common-sense 
price basis. 

In 1915 the average price of cotton 
on the farm was 9c. Now it is more 
than twice that! Yet the LYNCH- 
BURG TRUCKER PLOW is selling 
today for the same price you paid 


lavelsa) 


LYNCHBURG PLOWS lead the way to lower cost and 
Pre-war prices 


in effect! 


before the war! Never in the past 
has your plow-money bought so much 
real, worth-while plow as it will 


now. 


Go to the LYNCHBURG dealer in 
your locality. He’ll tell you--“LYNCH- 
BURG PLOWS ARE BACK TO 
THE OLD PRICES!” Buy your 
LYNCHBURG PLOW now, and 
plow! That’s what will make “bet- 


ter times.” 


LYNCHBURG. PLOW’ WORKS 
Dept. A 


| Lynchburg, Va. 


chilled Plows 





